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LITERARY CRITICISM THROUGH ART AND ART CRITICISM 
THROUGH LITERATURE 


HELMUT A. HATZFELD 


René Wellek, at the end of his bibliographically rich' and critically sound 
survey of the studies on The Parallelism between Literature and the Arts, comes 
to a very pessimistic conclusion. He finds that the current methods are of 
little value because based on vague similarities, theories and slogans, particu- 
larly on the “empty formula” of the “‘time-spirit” and the arbitrarily handled 
five principles of art worked out by Wé6lfflin.? He concludes that all these 
attempts ought to be ‘recognized as blind alleys, and the problem should be 
approached anew.’”! 

As one who shares Wellek’s opinion that a new approach is necessary and who 
agrees too, with Karl Vossler that ‘‘Every investigator who in any way what- 
soever tries to deal with the problem of the mutual elucidation of the arts, 
ought to know, that by doing so he enters the domain of philosophical aesthet- 
ics,’ I think the question has reached a stage where the philological field- 
worker can buttress considerably the empirical basis for the philosopher’s 
construction of future parallels between literature and art. 

These empirical parallels are of several kinds. First there are isolated cases, 
in which a literary text gets its final explanation, its essential, decisive, clarify- 
ing interpretation, through art and exclusively through art. Conversely, there 
are other cases where literary texts best interpret the implications of pictures. 

1 Some recent additional titles: Edmund Charles Blunden, Romantic Poetry and the Fine 
Arts. Warton Lecture on English Poetry. Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 28, 
London 1942; Stephen Addison Larrabee, English Bards and Grecian Marbles. The Rela- 
tionship between Sculpture and Poetry, especially in the Romantic Period, New York (Colum- 
bia Univ. Press) 1943; Thomas Bertram Lonsdale Webster, Greek Art and Literaiure 530- 
400 B.C., Oxford (Clarendon Press) 1939; Louis Hautecoeur, Littérature et peinture en France 
du XVII au XX° siécle, Paris (A. Colin) 1942; also: Paul Maury, Arts et littérature comparés. 
Etat présent de la question, Paris (Les belles lettres) 1934. Miguel Herrero Garcia, Contri- 
bucién de la literaiura a la historia del arte. Madrid (Consejo superior de investigaciones 
cientificas) 1943. Paul L. Grigaut, “Art et Littérature.” The French Review XII (1939), 
459-68. 

2René Wellek, ‘‘The Parallelism between Literature and the Arts.’’ The English 
Institute Annual 1941, New York (Columbia Univ. Press) 1942, 29-63. 

’ There is, however, one attempt which stands the test: Theophil Spoerri, Renaissance 
und Barock bei Ariost und Tasso, Ziirich (Haupt) 1922. 

4P. 63. is 

5 Karl Vossler, ““Uber gegenseitige Erhellung der Kiinste.”’ Festschrift Heinrich Wl {lin 
zum 70. Geburtstag, Dresden (Jess) 1935, 160-167, p. 164. 

1 





2 HELMUT A. HATZFELD 


From these isolated cases we can proceed to general problems involving literary 
concepts and motives made clearer by art, and artistic motives made clearer 
by literature. There are, further, what we may call form problems, cases in 
which literary-linguistic forms can be explained by forms of art and artistic 
forms made comprehensible by literary-stylistic expressions. Finally there 
are some problems which make evident, in spite of such parallels, the funda- 
mental difference between literature and art. In what follows, I will discuss 
examples of each of these types of problem in the order in which they have been 
mentioned here. 


1. The Interpretation of Texts by Pictures 


I. In the famous fifteenth century “Ballade que Villon feit a la requeste de 
¢2 mere pour prier Nostre Dame,” there are some striking lines: 
Dame des cieulx, regente terrienne 
Emperiere des infernaux palus, 


Recevez moy, vostre humble chrestienne 
Que comprinse soye entre vos esleuz. 


Vierge portant, sans rompure encourir, 
Le sacrement qu’on celebre 4 la messe. 


La joye avoir me fay, haulte Deesse, 
A qui pecheurs doivent tous recourir. 


The three striking, ie. unusual, concepts are first that Mary is not only con- 
ceived of as the heavenly Lady and the Queen of the Earth, but also as the 
“Empress of the infernal ponds’; second that without reference to Christ, 
Mary has her own elected ones and is a “Goddess,” to whose protection the 
sinners resort; and third that the Divine Child in His Mother’s womb is called 
the sacrament celebrated at Mass, i.e. the Eucharist. Villon shows himself a 
great poet, for instance by grading the designations of Mary: Dame—Regente— 
Emperiere—Vierge—Deesse (the last expression a metaphor of a double value 
which involves both his mother’s psychology and his own prehumanistic trends 
in the sense in which Dante calls God “Sommo Giove’’). But it is unlikely 
that his poet’s license has in a few lines altered all traditional concepts. It 
would be difficult, however, to find in literature a single parallel for Mary 
Empress® of Hell. Furthermore, does infernaux palus mean Hell or Purgatory? 
Or both? The question is solved at once by a glance at the somewhat older 
contemporary painting of Le Couronnement de la Vierge by Enguerrand Charon- 
ton in the Musée de l’Hospice of Villeneuve-lés-Avignon. Here La Vierge is 
everything Villon says: dame des cieux honored by the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, worshipped by Angels and Saints, regente terrienne, because “the 
middle section represents the world, . . . the beautiful panorama of Avignon,’ 


5’ Even empress alone is a very rare epithet of Mary acc. to Anselm Salzer, Die Sinn- 
bilder und Beiworte Mariens in der deutschen Literatur und lateinischen Hymnenpoesie des 
Mittelalters, Linz 1893. 

7 Masterpieces of French Painting from ihe Primitives to the Sixteenth Century. Text by 
E. Tériade, Paris (Skira) 1934, X. 
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and emperiere des infernaux palus because the lower part represents two trenches 
separated by a rock, in which the souls on the left side partly are being liberated 
by angels, whereas those on the right, representing the seven cardinal sins, 
remain. Consequently Villon repeats a motif from contemporary painting, 
the more as he makes his mother say in the very same poem that Heaven as 
painted in her parish church gives her hope and Hell inspires her terror. 

His ‘“thaute déesse comprenant ses élus, a qui pécheurs recourent” is similarly 
explained by the contemporary pictures of the Madonna of the cloak (‘“Schutz- 
mantelmadonna”’), the Mater omnium sponsored by the Mendicant Orders 
shown isolated (without Christ or the Trinity) covering kings, bishops and all 
types of people with her mantle, “‘abritant une famille confiante, comme une 
poule couve ses poussins,” called also La Vierge de Miséricorde as seen on the 
altarpiece by Jean Miraillet (1425) in the Musée Masséna, Nice.’ 

Villon’s Vierge portant Le Sacrement qu’on célébre a la messe comprises two 
little problems, first the tropological extension and identification of the Incarna- 
tion with the Eucharist. This type of mystical anachronism, which comes into 
the full theological limelight in the seventeenth century," is in vernacular liter- 
ature extremely rare. I know only one more example in the Spaniard Juan de 
los Angeles (1536-1609), who compares Mary being with Child and visiting 
her cousin Elizabeth to the first Corpus Christi procession." But in art things 
are different. Villon may have witnessed the first tabernacles in form of Mary 
statues and have seen pictures of the type of the last supper of Justus of Ghent 
(born 1410), where the room of the last supper is a church and Christ the priest, 
who gives communion to the kneeling apostles." The decisive point is that in 
art the mystical anachronism is nof exceptional in the fifteenth century: when 
Nicolas Froment represents the Burning Bush in St. Sauveur of Aix™ it is not 
God the Father who appears to Moses in the bush, but the Blessed Virgin with 
the Child. Thus, I submit, the art parallels explain satisfactorily three unusual 
wordings of Villon’s text. 

II. A more modern text, Arthur Rimbaud’s (1854-1891) A/ystique from Les 
Illuminations seems absolutely dark, cryptic and incomprehensible: 

Sur la pente du talus, les anges tournent leurs robes de laine dans les herbages d’acier 
et d’émeraude. 

Des prés de flammes bondissent jusqu’au sommet du mamelon. A gauche, le terreau 
de l’aréte est piétiné par tous les homicides et toutes les batailles et tous les bruits désas- 
treux filent leur courbe. Derriére l’aréte de droite, la ligne des orients, des progrés. . . . 


La douceur fleurie des étoiles, et du ciel et du reste descend en face du talus . . . contre 
notre face, et fait l’abime fleurant et bleu li-dessous."' 





8 Louis Gillet, Histoire artistique des Ordres Mendiants, Paris (Flammarion) 1939, 175. 

®The University Prints, Boston, K 164. 

10 Cp. Henri Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France, Paris 1916 ff. 

1 Ludwig Pfandl, Geschichie der spanischen Nationalliteracur der Blitezeit, Freiburg 
(Herder) 1929, 180, note 1. 

22 Arnold Goffin, L’art religieux en Belgique. La peiniure des origines a la fin du X VIII 
siécle, Paris (Van Oest) 1924, p. 54. ~ 

13 University Prints, E 2. 

4 J, A. Rimbaud, Oeuvres, New York (Brentano) 1945, p. 107. 
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But we find a great help in Gauguin’s picture in the National Gallery of Scot- 
land at Edinburgh, called Vision efter sermon: Jacob wrestling with the Angel 
(1889)." (See Fig. 1). Whether this picture shows a remote inspiration from 
Rimbaud’s text we do not know. Gauguin’s motif certainly comes from his 
experience of finding in Le Pouldu (Brittany) very pious girls with “second 
sight.”” The picture was actually painted there in 1889. He makes the Breton 
girls envision this mystical story from the Old Testament whose facts they 
learned during a sermon. It seems, however, that he had in memory also 
Rimbaud’s Mystique and willy nilly explained it by his painting. For painting 


Fic. 1. Paut Gauguin: VIsiON AFTER SERMON (COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
OF ScoTrLaNp aT EpINBURGH) 


a meadow in a provoking red brings home what is meant by des prés de flammes. 
This meadow on a ‘‘fabuleuse colline . . . de rutilant vermillion’’ makes clear 
why the flames jump to the top of the hill (bondissent jusqu’au sommet du mame- 
lon). Certainly, Gauguin replaces the anges by the angel and Jacob, but giving 
the one the blue color (robe de laine d’acier) and the other the green (robe de 
laine d’émeraude) he clarifies Rimbaud’s purposely obscured sentence, which 
should have, of course, a comma after herbages; because if those were blue and 


18 There is a color reproduction by Hislop and Day, Ltd., Edinburgh Engravers; also a 
black-white in R. H. Wilenski, Wodern French Painters, New York (Reynal and Hitchcock) 
1940, p. 81, plate 22b. 

16 Charles Maurice, Paul Gauguin, Paris (Floury) 1919, 168. 
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green they could not be at the same time red. Thus our picture helps to de- 
mask the syntactical trick well known from the technique of poésie pure. The 
division of the picture into two parts by the curved tree makes clear Rimbaud’s 
division: the left part of sin and evil where the painter has condensed the homi- 
cides, batailles and bruits désastreux in a symbolical animal of sin (a very biblical 
procedure), which, indeed, tramples down (piétine) everything good; whereas 
from the right side of virtue, where Jacob extorts the Angel’s divine blessing 
before leaving him alone (according to Scripture), comes Grace as la douceur 
fleurie des étoiles et du ciel et du reste to the enraptured Breton girls with their 
white coifs (fleurant) and—bleu ld-dessous—their blue dresses. Without men- 
tioning Rimbaud, also Pedro Olmos calls Gauguin’s picture “half dream, half 
reality ...a world of pure poetry.”!7 Therefore no better comment than this 
picture on Rimbaud’s “poésie pure”: Mystique. 


2. Interpretation of Pictures by Literature 


The silent language of the painter can convey the spiritual climate and the 
psychology of his pictures only vaguely to the onlooker. Consequently many 
meanings of his paintings remain open to discussion in terms of the sensibility 
of changing generations. It may be granted that the empathy of many a 
connoisseur may come close to what the painter really intended. The scholar, 
however, will be satisfied only if explicit literary texts of the painter’s contempo- 
raries prove the objective correctness of such intuitions and make the meaning 
historically as definite as possible. 

I. No doubt Millet’s famous Sower (Le Semeur) has a symbolic meaning. 
He is not an individual sower; he may be the eternal peasant, he may be the 
sower from the famous parable of the gospel. None the less the language of 
writers, Millet’s contemporaries, is more reliable and more expressive than our 
own impressions and certainly further opens up the meaning of the picture. 
Théophile Gautier deepens the symbolism of the picture.!* The sower seems 
timeless to him. Ignoring the end of the day, he belongs himself to the rhythm 
of time and space; he belongs to a world superior to everyday trifles, a world 
where there is no style, no mode, as seen from his outlandish cap; he is violent 
in his gestures, because the struggle with the earth has to be violent; he is rooted 
in the soil, therefore he is painted in brown. In spite of these excellent observa- 
tions, Gautier does not exhaust the symbolism and the climate of Millet’s 
picture. Victor Hugo’s apocalyptic approach sees things still more profoundly: 
the sower is an old man, therefore he belongs to the evening which surrounds 
him. His sowing symbolizes the provisions the departing generation is making 
for the coming one on the immense plane of the clan and of mankind. This 
peasant is a self-conscious link in the chain of being. He throws the seed very 
far, and his gesture, too, appears immense in the twilight between day and night, 
life and death, and seems to reach up to the stars. This makes him really appear 
a sower sub specie aeternitatis. Hugo calls his poem Saison de Semailles. Le 


17 Pedro Olmos, Gauguin, Buenos Aires, 1943, 76. 
18 Julien Maurice Cain, Millet, Paris (Librairie centrale) 1937, p. 37. 
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Soir. Literary critics believe that V. Hugo wrote this poem before he had 
seen Millet’s picture. He would nevertheless remain his best commentator. 

II. Literature sometimes has the privilege of giving a specimen of art its 
place in history and in the circle of civilization to which it belongs. Such a 
great connoisseur of Vincent van Gogh as Julius Meier-Graefe does not find any 
one comparable to him. Even the Japanese painter Sharaku, with whose work 
van Gogh’s has a certain likeness, “does not explain the demon in the European 
painter... whose flames resemble radiant gardens, flaming trees, chasing 
clouds, glowing suns.’”° And yet one could write a whole book of convincing 
parallels between the demoniac, ecstatic, pantheistic naturism of Vincent van 
Gogh and that of his Flemish fellow and contemporary, Emile Verhaeren. No 
better example for the unifying power of blood and soil, if the same view on 
nature, the same enthusiasm, the same century old romantic naturism are at 
issue. If we really want to understand a picture like van Gogh’s A Road in 
Provence with the whole landscape flaming, the road, the cornfield, the clouds, 
the sun, the moon, but in particular the beautiful tree in the middle of the pic- 
ture, what does it help to speak about ‘“Rembrandt, Rubens, Greco, Delacroix, 
raised to a demoniacal pitch’?” This characterization is doubtful, vague, 
and does not give the “sentiment”? which created the picture, but merely the 
technique. For the sentiment nothing more clarifying than Verhaeren’s poem 
L’ Arbre, born under the same vitalistic Flemish condition of life and nature 
with flaming and radiant features.” 


19 C’est le moment crépusculaire. 
J’admire, assis sous un portail, 
Ce reste de jour dont s’éclaire 
La derniére heure du travail. 


Dans les terres, de nuit baignées, 
Je contemple, ému, les haillons 
D’un vieillard qui jette 4 poignées 
La moisson future aux sillons. 


Sa haute silhouette noire 

Domine les profonds labours. 

On sent 4 quel point il doit croire 
A la fuite utile des jours. 


Il marche dans la plaine immense, 
Va, vient, lance la graine au loin, 
Rouvre sa main et recommence, 
Et je médite, obscur témoin, 


Pendant que, déployant ses voiles, 
L’ombre ot se méle une rumeur, 
Semble élargir jusqu’aux étoiles 
Le geste auguste du semeur. 
20 J, Meier-Graefe, Vincent van Gogh, New York (Blue Ribbon Books) 1933, 121. 
21 Jbid., plate 49. 
22 Ibid., p. 121. 
33 Tl impose sa vie énorme et souveraine 
Aux plaines. 
Les yeux aujourd’hui morts, les yeux 
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The problem, how on a larger scale the interpreting skill of an author helps 
to reveal the art of a painter, can be seen from Zola’s critical evaluation of 
Manet’s impressionism through his novel L’Oewvre.™ Our problem is different 
from a traditional iconographical task of the history of art; namely, to find the 
exact literary source of a painter’s inspiration in order to explain striking de- 
tails of a picture, as has been done by M. Friedlander for two Venus pictures of 
Poussin, inspired by Ovid and Statius respectively. 


8. Literary Concepts and Motives Made Evident by Art 


The problem of why literary concepts and motives may be clarified by art is 
two sided. The first point involved is, as Johan Huizinga has pointed out, 
that sometimes the pictorial art is more progressive than the literary, which 
lags behind; the second, that the wider range of literature necessarily compli- 
cates and darkens concepts which painting according to its own laws has to 
represent in a clearer condensation. 

I. Scholars still discuss the meaning of LaFontaine’s fables; and by opposing 
them to the awkwardly done design of animals by his predecessors, they 
declare his more highly developed art to be due to a more highly developed 
sentiment of nature, which since Taine has been explained as an outcome of 
LaFontaine’s living in the open air and in the woods according to his function of 
maitre des eaux et des foréts. Considering, however, the wording of some fables, 
LaFontaine’s interest seems quite different. Why does he compare the fox 
in wolf’s skin with Patroclus carrying the arms of Achilles??® Why does he 
compare two goats refusing to give way to one another on a small footbridge to 





Des plus lointains aieux 

Ont regardé, maille aprés maille, 

Se nouer son écorce et ses rudes rameaux. 

Il est dans le secret des violents nuages 

Et du soleil qui boude aux horizons latents. 

Avec tous ses bourgeons, avec toutes ses branches 
—Livres folles et bras iordus— 

Il jette wn cri immensément tendu 

Vers l’avenir. 


Cet arbre d’automne et de vent traversé. 
Comme un géant brasier de feuilles et de flammes, 
Il se dressait, tranquillement, sous le ciel bleu, 
Il semblait habité par un million d’dmes ..., 
Que son rythme profond et sa force totale 
Passaient en moi et pénétraient jusqu’&A mon coeur. 
(La multiple splendeur). 
24 Ima N. Ebin, ‘Manet and Zola,’’ Gazetie des Beaux-Arts, 87 (1945), 357-378. 
25M. Friedlinder, ‘‘The Northampton Venus and Adonis and the Boston Venus and 
Mars,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 84 (1942), 17-26. 
6 Le renard, ayant pris la peau [du loup] court 
Et répand la terreur dans les lieux d’alentour. 
Tel vétu des armes d’Achille, 
Patrocle mit l’alarme au camp et dans la ville. 
(Le loup et le renard, Fables XII, 9) 
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two contemporary monarchs contending for “préséance”???_ Is it just fun? 
Is it social satire? Neither one. The animal’s behavior is a means, a carica- 
turist’s means, to picture better and more deeply human psychology. We are 
still on very general ground, if we assert that this attitude is most in conformity 
with the psychological anthropology of the century, that of LaRochefoucauld, 
Mme de Sévigné, La Bruyére. But we are on much safer ground if we check 
on the painter Charles Lebrun’s Sketchbook which contains human and animal 
heads.2* Here we discover beyond any doubt that sheep, cats, camels, oxen, 
cows are studied in their expression by the parallels of sheeplike, catlike, camel- 
like, oxlike, cowlike human faces in order to discover traits in man which might 
respond to the fundamental attitudes of the respective animals. Lebrun, thus, 
really solves the problem of the meaning of LaFontaine’s fables. 

II. The romantic critics of Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise praise this novel as a 
charter of the right of love and the liberation of woman. But Ernest Seilliére?® 
sees deeper and claims to have unveiled the entire underlying immorality of Julie’s 
vertu, as “la vertu toujours confiante et toujours trahie,” because this virtue 
which plays with fire provokes its precipitate fall with the mirage of “les pen- 
chants de la nature,” “la plus pure loi de la Nature,” “l’enthousiame de l’hon- 
néteté qui dte la raison.” Therefore Mme. d’Orbe can console her friend Julie, 
“Je suis moins chaste que toi.”” And Saint Preux makes it clear to the seduced 
girl married to Mr. de Wolmar, preparing for another fall: “(Nous sommes 
coupables, mais nous aimerons toujours la vertu!’’ Again, we can easily under- 
stand with Seillitre, that Rousseau represents on a higher literary level the 
pseudo-moral novel of Richardson and Abbé Prévost, or the spirit of the Comédie 
larmoyante. 

But Rousseau is slightly different from all of them and more seductive than 
all of them. He does not say: “‘’Tis pity she’s a whore!” (John Ford, 1633) but 
just “How virtuous is this wicked girl!” If not an author, at least a painter 
explains Rousseau’s spirit better than any other parallel: Jean-Baptiste Greuze 
(1725-1805). He is as different from Hogarth as Rousseau is from Richardson. 
La Nouvelle Héloise is exactly Mme. Greuze en vestale. This vestale ‘was a 
shrew ...also...a harlot; but she was pretty.’°° The most immoral Di- 
derot, author of Les bijoux indiscrets and enthusiast of ‘“virtue,’’ understood 
accordingly: “Greuze c’est la peinture morale.’”*! The modern critics, however, 
prove easily that these girls of Greuze with their sensuous mouths and languish- 
ing eyes who when praying or caressing a lamb lose by chance a part of their 


27 Je m’imagine voir, avec Louis le Grand, 

Philippe Quatre qui s’avance 

Dans l’ile de la Conférence. 

Ainsi s’avangaient pas 4 pas, 

Nez 4 nez nos aventuriéres! 

(Les deux chévres, Fables XII, 4) 
#8 R. H. Wilenski, French Painting, Boston, 1936, plate 38, p. 81. 
29 Les étapes du mysticisme passionnel, Paris 1919. 
80 Wilenski, l.c., p. 169, and John Rivers, Greuze and his models, London (Hutchinson) 
1912, p. 201. 

31 Tbid., p. 169. 
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dress, exposing a tender shoulder, are of doubtful virtue. Alfred Leroy says 
about Greuze that “‘sous le voile de la vertu il ne faisait que continuer la sensua- 
lité de la peinture de genre, cette sensualité par sous-entendus n’en est pas 
moins chez lui évidente . . ., une fémininité exempte de naiveté et de candeur 
véritables.’’* No doubt Greuze is the very key to Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise, 
and proves as the closest parallel the correctness of Seilliére’s still debated 
interpretation of Rousseau: ‘“‘“Mysticisme passionnel,” a stupid and unsound 


bourgeois attitude which takes the spirit of the voluptuous rococo seriously, 
lowering it to its own level without being able to pierce its pernicious essence 
as the aristocratic Choderlos de Laclos did in his Liaisons dangereuses. 


4. Artistic Concepts and Motives made clear by Literature 


Some motives of cultural psychology are better explained by literature than 
by art when they appear in both. This is illustrated in the presentation of 
nature by civilization and in the problem of the “‘Bienséance.”’ 

I. Nature, which appeals in its primeval immediateness to Germanic-Anglo- 
Saxon pantheism, is acceptable to the Latin sensibility of the French only in 
forms refined by art and the cultivation of man. No wild-grown English 
garden, but the park of Versailles with well cut, i.e. mutilated, trees and arti- 
ficial statues; not the Dutch landscape for landscape’s sake, but the heroic 
landscape with fauns, nymphs, biblical or historical persons, but never without 
human beings. 

When this typical French way of never showing nature without cultural and 
civilized implications shows up for the first time at the end of the Middle Ages 
in the famous miniatures of the brothers de Limbourg, the case seems not so 
self-evident, because the fact that they observe details in nature at all blinds 
the critic. Therefore it is worthwhile to note what Arnold Goffin has to say 
about. it.% 


La nature est dans leur oeuvre [des fréres de Limbourg] plus animée et plus vivant e 
qu’elle ne l’a encore été dans les arts graphiques, mais c’est une nature choisie, faite pour 
les yeux des grands, pour servir de noble décor 4 leur existence souveraine. Les fréres 
de Limbourg peignaient comme Froissart écrivait, afin de donner ‘‘esbattement et plai- 
sance”’ 4 leurs patrons royaux, ces Valois si épris de luxe, de savoir et de beauté raffinée. 
L’année dont ils font se dérouler, dans le calendrier des Heures de Chantilly, ’évolution 
saisonniére, ce n’est plus, comme dans les cycles sculptés, . . . sous les porches des cathé- 
drales, l’année laborieuse du paysan . . . , c’est l’année du seigneur, du courtisan, avec la 
succession de ses plaisirs variés . . . festins, promenades, jeux, chasses, soulas éternel! . . . 
Et, au fond de chaque image, dans la perspective, se dresse, en signe de puissance et de 
suzeraineté, la silhouette hautaine de quelque chiteau royal. . . . Cette féodalité frangaise 

. . S’essayait ... aux élégances et aux finesses de |’esprit. 


Whereas we need thus the penetrating endeavor of a modern historian of art 
to unmask the nature interest of the Limbourg brothers as a primary interest 
in civilization, the verses of a contemporary of these painters, the poet Charles 
d’Orléans, perform the same service and still more reliably, as evident literary 


82 Alfred Leroy, Histoire de la peinture francaise au 18° siécle, Paris, 1934, pp. 387-388. 
33 Arnold Goffin, L’Art religieux en Belgique, Paris (Van Oest) 1924, p. 21. 
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parallels occurring spontaneously. 


When Charles d’Orléans sings the begin- 
ning ‘of spring, he finds only metaphors of court life and military scenery, no 





i 





Fic. 2. Pot pe Limpoure: ApriL, WITH View oF DourDAN. (CouRTESY OF THE MuUSEE 
Conpt, CHANTILLY) 


direct approach. Time has dropped the cloak of ice and donned an embroidered 
Se . ° P —_ . "i ° 

gown of sun and dew as its new livery.** The foragers of summer have arrived 
to decorate beforehand his future lodging with flowery carpets and tapestry. 


-* Rondeau I 
Le temps a laissié son manteau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluye 
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On one of the miniatures of Pol de Limbourg in the Livre d’heures du Duc de 
Berry there is a group of courtiers and beautiful ladies* gossiping on an April 
day in a meadow with young grass and trees (Fig. 2). Their interest goes less 
to the plucking of pretty flowers than to the prettiest flower among the girls. 
This prevailing courtship sentiment among the beauties of nature is brought to 
the fore in exactly the same sense, only more eloquently by Jean Froissart’s 
(1337-1410) poetic compliment, elegant despite its clumsiness: 


Sus toutes flours tient on la rose 4 belle, 
Et, en aprés, je croi, la violette. 
La flour de lys est belle, et la perselle; 
La flour de glay est plaisans et parfette..., 
Chascune flour a par li son merite. 
Més je vous di, tant que pour ma partie: 
Sus toutes flours j’aime la Margherite 
(Ballades amoureuses, ed. Kervyn No. 8) 


French painters in the seventeenth century still were so much bound to civili- 
zation that they painted, instead of a dawn or a sunrise, their mythical symbols. 
Thus even Poussin represents this motive as Selene, the moongoddess, leaving 
Endymion," the beautiful youth whom she comes to visit every night, as soon as 
Aurora appears followed by the sunhorses of Helios coming from the realm of 
Thetis. We should be very much in the dark about the meaning of such pic- 
tures, if literature had not the same cultural symbolical patterns, when de- 


scribing phenomena of nature by Greco-Roman mythology. Fénelon delights 
in being justified by the setting of his Télémaque in making Calypso say in the 
homeric style: 


Demain, quand |’Aurore avec ses doigts de roses entr’ouvrira les portes dorées de l’orient, 
et que les chevaux du soleil, sortant de l’onde amére, répandront les flammes du jour pour 
chasser devant eux toutes les étoiles du ciel, nous reprendrons, mon cher Télémaque, I’his- 
toire de vos malheurs (Livre IV). 





Et s’est vestu de broderie 
De soleil luyant, cler et beau 


Riviére, fontaine et ruisseau 
Portent, en livrée jolie, 
Gouttes d’argent d’orfaverie, 
Chascun s’habille de nouveau 
(Rondeau, ed. Champion, No. 31) 
% Rondeau II 
Les fourriers d’Esté sont venus 
Pour appareillier son logis, 
Et ont fait tendre ses tapis 
De fleurs et verdure tissus. 
(Rondeau, ed. Champion, No. 30) 

% Friedrich Winkler, Die flimische Buchmalerei des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig 
(Seemann) 1925, and Georges Lafenestre, L’exposition des primitifs francais, Paris 1904; 
University Prints, no. 1218. 

37 Catalogue of the New York World Fair, p. 46. 
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Literary critics know that these mythical circumlocutions were generally 
used in the seventeenth century and that the writers were the first to satirize 
them for their lack of inner truth. Cervantes did so in Spain and La Fontaine 
in France. The latter, telling the story of the lazy maidens killing the cock 
who aroused them in the early morning to work, sets the scene in the following 
way: 


Dés que Téthys chassait Phébus aux crins dorés; 
Tourets entraient en jeu, fuseaux étaient tirés ... 

Dés que |’Aurore, dis-je, en son char remontait, 

Un misérable coq 4 point nommé chantait (Fables, V, 6). 


Poussin’s complement was Claude Lorrain, who practically marked sunrises 
and sunsets by the light of his pictures and not by symbolic mythology. Féne- 
lon and LaFontaine make this clear expressis verbis. 

II. Whosoever speaks about French Classicism has to mention one of its 
great ideals in combining morals and taste: la Bienséance, an ideal which makes 
literature noble and sublime, but which, of course, was exaggerated by the - 
Précieuses and consequently was ridiculed by Moliére. Knowing about the 
ideal of bienséance, we understand what is involved, when we glance at the pic- 
ture of Nicolas Poussin, Les Philistins frappés de la peste®* This picture is 
supposed to show the ravages of the plague in Asdod, but there are no disfigured 
bodies such as, e.g., Spanish pictures would show. There is only a man who 
stops his nose, betraying the presence of corpses and people dying from this 
terrible disease, and another one who saves a baby from the breast of his dead 
mother, a little creature resembling, as G. de la Tourette puts it, one of “those 
birds whose mother has been killed and which are too young to fly away and 
find food.”*° We recognize at once: here there is the painter’s parallel to the 
dramatist’s technique of only suggesting terrible events, but not showing them. 
The duel in Corneille’s Cid is fought behind the scenes (II, 2), where also oceurs 
the murder of Camilla (Horace IV, 5), of Pyrrhus (Andromaque V, 3), the suicide 
of Hermione (Ibid. V, 5), the death of Hippolytus (Phédre). Nothing gruesome 
is tolerable to the classical eye. 

Classicism is also bound to decorum in the realm of the passions. Racine 
can analyze the greatest crimes of love and perversion, but his characters use 
only urbane, decent, polite, modest language; the poet never becomes graphic. 
To guarantee this, certain even harmless words are forbidden and declared not 
noble, such as: barbe, cerveau, dent, épaule, foie, mollet, peau, poumon, etc. Even 
some animals are supposed not to fulfill the requirements of bienséance; a bouc, 
a cochon, a chameau cannot be mentioned on the stage or shown in a picture. 
This has a charming consequence and is the very key to Nicolas Poussin’s 
Eliezer and Rebecca.*® 

Eliezer appears to sue Rebecca for Isaac at the fountain and God grants him 


38 See picture and description in Werner Weisbach, Franzésische Malerei des siebzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, Berlin (Keller) 1932, p. 145. 

39 Gilles de la Tourette, Nicolas Poussin, Paris (Rieder) 1929, p. 31. 

40 Werner Weisbach, i.c., p. 157. 
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a sign: he is to sue the one who will tell him, “Drink, so that I may also get 
water for thy camels” (Gen. 24, 19). But in the French picture—for the reason 
of bienséance—there are no camels. A wreath “de jeunes filles en fleur,” Re- 
becea’s confidentes, fill the whole space. And so, says Marthe de Fels: “Eliezer 
appears as though he were in a ballet of Rameau the charming prince who 
comes to elect his shepherdess.’”” 

Poussin, in the final analysis, did not act differently from the crbiter elegantiae, 
P. Bouhours, who replaced in the biblical translation: ““Abraham engendra 
Isaac’ with ‘““Abraham était le pére d’Isaac.” But he acted also according to 
the recipe of Boileau: “‘N’offrez rien au lecteur que ce qui peut lui plaire.” 
There is Jean Pic’s interesting Discours sur le Biensécnce, which appeared in 
Paris in 1688, where biensécnce is differentiated from honnéteté, modestie, civilité 
and defined as ‘‘une vertu morale, avee laquelle non seulement ce que nous 
faisons nous sied toujours bien, mais encore la maniére, dont nous le faisons’’ 


(p. 6). 


5. Literary-Linguistic Forms interpreted by Art Forms 

The attempts hitherto made at interpreting literary-linguistic style-forms 
by the forms of the arts of design have generally been such a failure® that one 
feels rather discouraged from starting with this problem again. However, 
there are some studies, whose detailed parallels, though one can not entirely 
approve of all of them,* appear extremely sound and should be continued. 
The fundamental point to be observed, and one which guarantees that the 
forms selected shall be a meaningful expression of a similar spiritual root be- 
hind the related token in literature and art, is the principle of restriction to 
epochal parallels in history. The ambivalence of forms forbids a timeless 
comparison. 

I. On this safe ground it is certainly no daring hypothesis to affirm that the 
three outstanding features of Old French syntax, the juvenile parataxis, the 
illogical use of the tenses, and the word order according to psychological im- 
portance, find a mirror and an explanation in three similar features of Old 
French painting: the simultaneous paratactical presentation of events taking 
place at different times; the so called false perspective, almost a surface presen- 
tation; and the fanciful shaping and grouping of figures according to psycho- 
logical principles. 

Joinville relates in his Histoire de Scint Louis that he was summoned to Paris 
for an oath of allegiance and found on his way three murdered men. Investi- 
gating this crime with all the details preceding the murder, he makes no differ- 
ence between primary and incidental, present and past events, and juxtaposes 
everything by paratactical procedure. The juxtaposition of events of differ- 

4t Marthe de Fels, Terre de France. Poussin, Paris (Gallimard) 1933, p. 66. 

* Cf. Friedrich Schiirr, Das altfranzésische Epos. Zur Stilgeschichte und inneren Form 
der Gotik, Miinchen (Hueber) 1926. 

43 Cf. Georg Lésch, Die impressionistische Syntax der Goncourt. Diss. Nirnberg 1919 
and Charles Bally, Elise Richter, Amado Alonso, Raimundo Lida, El impresionismo en el 


lenguaje, Buenos Aires 1936, particularly pp. 207-216. 
44 Jean de Joinville, Histoire de Saini Louis, publiée par N. de Wailly, Paris 1874, p. 64. 
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ent times and categories is underlined by the use of the tenses: there is practically 
only the passé défini, no pluperfect for remote actions, no imperfect for inciden- 
tal or more picturesque action, no perfect (indéfini) for action related to the 
storyteller.” Finally the psychologically important word precedes in rank the 
psychologically less important without any consideration of a logical arrange- 
ment of the sentence. 

Let us not decide the famous question, whether all this is a technical lack of 
expressive skill (as it certainly appears from our modern rational viewpoint) 


Fia. 3. Henr1t BELLECHOSE AND JEAN MALOUEL: THE LAstT COMMUNION AND MARTYRDOM 
or St. DEeNIs. (CouRTESY OF THE LOUVRE, PARIS) 


or rather a willed expression of a more childlike view of the world in which values 
and time and emotion play a different part from those of the modern world. 
Let us rather look at a picture which may stand for many others and all the 
miniatures, as Joinville’s text stood for many. Let us choose (Fig. 3) Henri 
Bellechose, La derniére communion et le martyre de Saint Denis.“ Here there is 
put on the same canvas by juxtaposition the last mystical communion of the 
Saint behind the prison’s grill and his decapitation outside the prison. In 


45 “Ta vieille langue,’”’ says Nyrop, ‘‘. . . emploie indifféremment le passé défini et le 
passé indéfini. . . . Le passé défini s’employait aussi pour indiquer un passé en rapport avec 
le présent. .. . / Au moyen dge le passé défini s’employait parfois au sens du plus-que-par- 
fait,” in Kr. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise, vol. 6, Copenhague 1930, 
§§283-284. Cp. also: P. L. Faye, L’equivalence passé défini—imparfait en ancien francais. 
University of Colorado Studies 20, p. 267--308. 

46 Charles Terrasse, Les primitifs francais (Musée du Louvre), Paris 1931, planche 11. 
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the language of the grammarian, here there are put together two incompatible 
tenses, because the precedence of one action to the other is ignored. The 
hangman who swings his axe in order to sever the Saint’s head crowned with 
the mitre and blindfolded, is enlarged to the point of appearing superior to his 
victims. This, certainly, is due to a wrong perspective as well as to an undue 
stress and order. The painting thus makes the conditions of the language much 
clearer and arouses the same questions: is the crucifixus separating the two il- 
logically juxtaposed scenes a way of excusing the representation of two non- 
simultaneous actions on the same panel? Or is it rather the typically medieval, 
tropological link of Calvary between the eucharistic scene, with Christ as the 
high priest on the left and the martyrs shedding their blood for Christ as He 
did for them on the right? Anyway, medieval art puts certain techniques of 
medieval literature into the right light, stressing not only the same solutions 
but also the same unsolved problems as to the meaning of techniques which 
baffle the modern critic, 

II. Though so-called impressionism in literaure is older than that in painting, 
its forms can be explained better by the forms of the latter art. It is known that 
this kind of painting attempts to give the fresh total impression of a fragment 
of the outside world seen at a certain moment in a certain light, through a cer- 
tain temperament. This purpose is served by broad brush strokes or smaller 
dots (pointillisme) of color, and by neglecting details. Consequently we are 
confronted with literary impressionism if the qualifying adjective designating 
a color (as in l’arbre vert) is taken out of its logical place in the phrase and is 
simply anticipated (le vert arbre), or neutralized and substantivized (le vert 
de Varbre), or even replaced by a substantive (la verdure de Varbre). Here the 
grammarian makes the picture unclear by giving the color stroke of green such 
a preponderance that the reader must stress the color, not the form, in the 
phrase at issue. The verb disappears or is relegated into a clause, or is reduced 
to an auxiliary, whereas the nouns dominate the sentence. Thus we have the 
same problem: color spots without verbal “harmonization.” Here is a well 
known example from Zola describing the formation of a funeral: 


De courts silences (nominal spot) se faisaient (pale verb), coupés de chuchotements 
(noun) rapides, une attente (noun) agagante et fiévreuse avec des courses (noun) brusques 
de robes, Mme. Lorilleux qui avait oublié (verb in relative clause) son mouchoir ou bien 
Mme. Lerat qui cherchait un paroissien 4 emprunter (L’Assommoir). 


Verlaine urged a kind of style for the poet which almost circumscribes the 
technique of the impressionists, a style in which 


. L’Indécis au Précis se joint: 
C’est des beaux yeux derriére des voiles, 
C’est le grand jour, tremblant de midi, 
C’est par un ciel d’automne attiédi, 
Le bleu fouillis des claires étoiles. 
(Art poélique) 


This indécis occurs in literature with the famous écriture artiste of the Goncourt 
brothers. It became general with the style indirect libre, in which the reader 
is never sure whether the hero or the author is speaking, and the contours are 
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effaced. This contourless style brought to a higher pitch is le monologue in- 
térieur (Dujardin, Larbaud, etc.). An impressionistic picture like Auguste 
Renoir’s Les grands boulevards au printemps (1875) can very well explain such a 
style. Here are the parallels: There is not a previously arranged mixture of 
colors on the palette as there is not a logical construction of the sentence pre- 
viously arranged; the colors are left to be mixed on the canvas by the eye of the 
spectator, as in analogous literary works: the overstressed nouns and strong 
epithets have to be reduced, and the pale verbs have to be intensified by the 
reader’s judgment. There is a color perspective and not a linear perspective, 
as in the nominal sentence there is a depth gained by noun blocks and not by 
verbal subordination. As the tones of light (rose-yellow) reappear in the shades 
(purple-blue) and no particular color sticks to a particular object, so in the 
style indirect libre, the action expressed hovers always between the narrator 
and the hero whom the narrator causes to speak; the airy half-indirect report 
cannot be localized. Thus the exquisite finish of the impressionistic technique 
in painting makes us understand all the refined implications of French realistic 
style with sometimes even symbolic meaning not seen at first glance and only 
recently discovered in a style which was considered to be coarse and naturalis- 
tic.” 


6. Artistic Form Problems Elucidated by Literary-Linguistic Forms 


Though literature seldom helps us to see the formal problems of the art of 
design, it can often clarify and deepen the meaning of these forms by sug- 


gestions of its own and by the outspoken witness of a writer’s comment on the 
ideal of beauty prevailing in a given age. 

I. The “beau désordre” in the seventeenth century painting of France as 
opposed to that of the other European countries is so moderate, that ‘Tous les 
historiens du baroque reconnaissent, non pas qu’il s’est arrété aux frontiéres de 
la France, mais que des barriéres ont ralenti son élan ... pour former . . . cet 
amalgame classico-baroque, qui est le style de la vie frangaise sous Louis XIV.’’8 

In Nicolas Poussin’s The Holy Family we have, before a flat antique marble 
pilaster, a harmonious Raphael-like grouping of Mary and Joseph balanced by 
a group of angels on the left and the Divine Child, St. John and St. Elizabeth 
on the right; but this geometry is agreeably disturbed by the idyllic landscape in 
the background and the dynamic action of these angels helping to bathe the 
Child. This has been pointed out by David M. Robb and J. J. Garrison.*® 
From literature it can be proved that this modern view of a Poussin picture is 


41 Cf. D. L. Demorest, L’ expression figurée et symbolique dans l’oeuvre de Gustave Flaubert, 
Paris (Les Presses modernes) 1931. 

48 Pierre Kohler, Le Classicisme francais et le probléme du baroque in his Lettres de France. 
Périodes et problémes, Lausanne (Payot) 1943, 49-138, p. 111. 

49 “To a casual observer the painting looks not unlike a Raphael... , but. . . the group 
while organized internally in a left-to-right orientation (classic order) has also its regular 
space-in-depth movement (baroque order). The landscape has the measured cadence of 
the figures with a transparent film of air softening and enveloping its cubes and planes.” 
in David M. Robb and J. J. Garrison, Art in the Western Worid, N. Y. (Harper) 1942, p. 746. 
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correct. When, in one of his Dialogues des morts, Fénelon makes Poussin his 
mouthpiece, the French baroque is practically analyzing itself: 


J’ai évité la symétrie. J’ai fait beaucoup de bAtiments irréguliers, mais ils ne laissent 
pas de faire un assemblage gracieux, oi chaque chose a sa place la plus naturelle. Tout 
se déméle et se distingue sans peine; tout s’unit et fait corps; ainsi il y a une confusion 
apparente, et un ordre véritable quand on l’observe de prés.5° 


The French taste exaggerates everywhere one of the baroque principles dis- 
covered by W6lfflin, the principle of linking the separate unities among them- 
selves into a new greater unity. Thus the formal role of the angels in the pic- 
ture has a more important parallel in the rule of “la liaison des scénes” which 
provides that the stage be never empty during an act; that at least one person 
shall enter before another leaves, so that any fragmentary impression as to the 
dramatic action is avoided. The combining of a clear surface with an obscured 
immense-looking depth down to the far horizon gets a metaphysical interpreta- 
tion through the seventeenth century’s fusion of Descartes’ esprit de géométrie 
with Pascal’s more mysterious esprit de finesse. Thus literature leads us to the 
very sense of the French “beau désordre”’ of the baroque, or as Moliére has put 
it: 


La beauté des contours observés avec soin, 

Point durement traités, amples, tirés de loin, 

Inégaux, ondoyants, et tenant de la flamme, 

Afin de conserver plus d’action et d’Ame. 
(La gloire du déme du Val de Grace. Oeuvres, 
Paris (Nelson), vol. 6, 468) 


II. The classical typology, the constant reiteration of the same elements with 
only slight and vague individual. shadings, is represented by the seascapes of 
Claude Lorrain, classical scenes with prearranged beautiful groups, on mythical, 
historical, or biblical subjects, excluding any realistic ugly thing, and including 
only beautiful buildings, sails, water, light. If one is looking just for the setting 
one may easily confuse the Embarcation of the Queen of Sheba and the Disem- 
barcation of Cleopatra. For there are no “individual specific forms of space,” 
but only “relations of phenomena;” there is no sun that “shines from the vault 
of heaven, but always radiates towards the spectator from a flat backcloth, 
and this backcloth serves to indicate one of the four delimitations of imagined 
space symbolized by the picture.* But nevertheless by the light suggestion of 
dusk, noon or dawn and by “the color which tends to dissolve the forms into 
an unmeasured but infinite space” the spectator gets an individual climate. 
The deeper sense of all this can be grasped through literature. Claude repre- 
sents the same taste for imposing structures as Malherbe, architect of heavy 
imposing odes, who incidentally praises the “Beaux et grands batiments d’éter- 
nelle structure.’ Claude Lorrain sets the scene for all arrivals and departures 


50 Fénelon, Oeuvres choisies, Hachette 1890, vol. 2, p. 106. 

51 Wilenski, l.c., p. 62-63. 

52 Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Western European Painting of the Renaissance, N. Y. (Holt) 
1939, p. 719. 
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on a type of terrace just as does Racine in his theatre, a terrace near the sea 
which is called in the dialogue of the protagonists simply ces /ieux, ces bords, ce 
rivage. But these vague “lieux’”’ evoke the sea crossed by Andromaque, crossed 
by Bérénice, crossed by Iphigénie with their particular psychological adventures. 
And Claude’s tinging of tides and moods becomes transparent when we recall 
Racine’s tinging of his liewx and bords as ces paisibles liewx, ces lieux charmants, 
ces bords heureux, or ces bords redoutés, les bords “ou vous fiies laisée’”’ (Phédre, 
I, 3), un rivage funeste accordingly.* Claude handles space and time pycho- 
logically just as Racine handles the unities of time, place and action, and makes 
us forget about any kind of calculation, whether the action needs twenty-four 
hours or less or more. The atmospheric time and space in Racine is infinite, 
too, because after the curtain has dropped, the tragedy continues in the mind of 
the spectator indefinitely: he sees Nero, who has just committed his first crime 
by killing Britannicus, wading in streams of blood to be shed by him in the 
future. He accompanies Bérénice, who has heroically renounced Titus, to 
Palestine where she will weep and sigh and slowly die from a broken heart. 
These psychological values connected with the formal problems of Racine are 
certainly present though hidden in those parallel forms of Claude Lorrain, 
‘from which he draws his melody, writing his painting into the time as a musician 
does his fugue or his sonata.’ 

III. The modern way of transfiguration of reality or magic realism is somewhat 
different from the classical way and can best be seen from a painting like Pierre 
Roy, La chambre de musique. In a top floor room, entirely empty, a lady clad 
in blue is playing a cello during the night. Through gothic windows an unseen 
moon, from a blue sky, projects the yellow shades of the windows upon a brown 
floor and a grey wall and makes the door to the right appear green. Dreamlike, 
mysterious, delightful, imaginative, enchanting,» the sense of this magic real- 
ism remains vague and obscure. In literature, however, we have many pic- 
tures of this magic realism, transparent like water, namely in the work of Marcel 
Proust. His secret consists in dipping a scene visualized in nature into all the 
sentimental and historical reminiscences of life, art, experience, civilization, 
giving as the first impression a magic transfiguration into something important 
and strange. He transfigures the “temps perdu” into a “temps retrouvé.” 
His procedure becomes self-evident in his famous description of the pink aubé- 
pine among the white ones (Du cété de chez Swann). The rosy blossoms remind 
him first of the “pompons qui enguirlandent une houlette rococo,” which he 
knows from pictures, then of the biscuits in a store of Combray where the 
pink ones were more expensive than the white ones, then of a particular cream 
cheese with which he was allowed as a child to mix his strawberries, finally of 
the exquisite dresses of young girls, of the altar laces on high feasts, of the color 
of precious marble cups and finally of the flowers and girls around the statue of 


53 Leo Spitzer, Die klassische Démpfung in Racines Stil in Romanische Stil=u. Litera- 
turstudien, Marburg (Elwert) 1931, p. 135-268. 

54 Pierre Courthion, Claude Gellée, dit Lorrain, Paris (Floury) 1932, p. 8. 

55T. W. Earp, The Modern Movement in Painting, London, N. Y. (The Studio) 1935, 
Plate 16. 
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the Virgin during May and now the transformation is complete.* Boy’s pic- 
ture, too, is a kind of synthesis of delicate remembrances of music, moonlight 
and girlhood without the analysis of feelings, analogies and values, barred from 
the art of the painter but developed by Proust. Therefore literary magic 
realism is an excellent means, because of its analytical character, to explain the 
magic compound in painting. 

7. Fundamental Differences between Literature and Art 

Despite all these parallels, we are never to forget that the differences be- 
tween literature and art are fundamental. This remains of the greatest im- 
portance for literary as well as art criticism. For they are an excellent means 
to illustrate the eternal Laokodn questions. I am going to sketch three of these 
problems: (1) Epic description versus lyrical evocation; (2) personification of a 
symbol versus incarnation of a symbol; (3) imitative technique versus critical 
technique. 

I. When a painter tries to tell us about the terrible massacres committed by 
the Turks among the Greeks in 1821, he is obliged to give us a “picture”’ of them, 
as has actually been done by Eugéne Delacroix in his tableau: Les massacres 
de Scio," where he shows a cavalryman brutally driving away captured men 
and women, a mother dying near her murdered child, the grandmother gazing 
horrified and aghast without a tear in her worn-out eyes, a married couple with 
all signs of despair embracing one another. Victor Hugo, in spite of his skill 
in description, renders the massacres of Chios as a lyrical evocation. Scenes 


similar to those painted by Delacroix are supposed to have occurred, when the 
poem begins.*® Then one lonely, forgotten orphan boy, wandering in the 
meadows, thoughtful and sad, is asked by the poet in the way in which one 
asks children: 


‘‘Veux-tu, pour me sourire, un bel oiseau des bois 
Qui chante avec un chant plus doux que les hautbois, 
Plus éclatant que les cymbales?”’ 


But the child, grown up in the disaster of his country, just answers: 


‘‘Je veux de la poudre et des balles.”’ 
(Les Orientales) 


II. The proof that personifications of ideas cannot be painted is given by 
Prudhon’s picture in the Palais de Justice of Paris: La justice et la vengeance 
divine poursuivent le crime (1808). Here, two clumsy angels in a cloud follow 
closely and threaten a murderer who is abandoning his victim. Victor Hugo, 


56 Intercalé dans la haie, mais aussi différente d’elle qu’une jeune fille en robe de féte 
au milieu de personnes en négligé qui resteront 4 la maison, tout prét pour le mois de Marie, 
dont il semblait faire partie déja, tel brillait en souriant dans sa fraiche toilette rose, l’ar- 
buste catholique et délicieux.”’ 

57 University prints E 89, or Jean Alazard, L’orient et la peiniure francaise au XIX* 
siécie, Paris (Plon) 1930. 

58 “Tes Turcs ont passé 14; tout est ruine et deuil. 
Chio, |’ile des vins n’est plus qu’un sombre écueil.”’. . . 

59 University prints E 64. 
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on the other side, symbolizes Remorse by making a leitmotif out of God’s 
penetrating Eye in his famous poem La Conscience. Here Cain’s remorse per- 
sonified by the eye of God follows him unceasingly on his flight into his tent, 
even into his subterranean fortress. Thus Hugo achieves the most impressive 
emotions. Conversely, Balzac heaping up minute traits of greediness in the 
old Miser Grandet, but avoiding the caricatural traits of Moliére’s Avare and 
Shakespeare’s Shylock, cannot create a satisfactory picture of incarnated Avar- 
ice, because the features are scattered over long pages separated by other aspects 
of the story. Daumier, on the other hand, by the concentration of the painter, 
could incarnate the riot in the symbol of the rioter of his Emeute, because here, 
as Henri Focillon has made clear, the elements of an uprising are complete in 
their condensation: a man in shirtsleeves, shouting a song or a slogan repeated 
by the surrounding crowd, his lifted arm stressing the rhythm of what his open 
mouth cries out, his fine features making him the ideal demagogue, his fine hair 
representative of the “artisan,” his open eyes unseeing but with an inner vision, 
his demagogic dream attracting his followers like the rod of a sorcerer. This 
is the ideal symbolum in persona, the only device which the painter can use. 

III. The religious painters of the nineteenth century seem void of any gen- 
uine religious feelings. Therefore Bouguereau copies in the worst sentimental 
way Guido Reni saints with languishing eyes; Henner makes martyr groups in 
the Caravaggio style; even Rouault invents the “‘cerne” in order to make his 
creations look like cutouts from gothic stained glass windows. When literature 
undertakes such a historic repristination due to lack of proper religious feeling, 
it can at least surround its aesthetic delight in earlier stages of naive piety with 
an “empathetic” halo to make it bearable, as did Jose Maria.de Hérédia with 
his “gothic” Holy Family.6! Here we see distinctly the superiority of a tech- 
nique which combines imitation, criticism, and empathy, as compared to a 
mere technique which has only the choice of copying or debunking. Painting 
leaves no room for “critical empathy.” 

The preceding examples are variegated enough to give an idea of the direc- 
tion which further investigations in the interrelation of the arts must take, 


¢¢ Henri Focillon, ‘Visionnaires—Balzac et Daumier’’ in Essays in honor of Albert Feuil- 
lerat, New-Haven (Yale Univ.) 1943, p. 201. 
61 Le bon maitre huchier, pour finir un dressoir, 

Courbé sur |’établi depuis l’aurore, ahane, 
Maniant tour a tour le rabot, le bédane 
Et la rfpe gringante ou le dur polissoir. 
Aussi, non sans plaisir, a-t-il vu, vers le soir 
S’allonger jusqu’au seuil l’ombre du grand platane 
Ou madame la Vierge et sa mére Sainte Anne 
Et Monseigneur Jésus prés lui vont s’asseoir. 
L’air est brdilant et pas une feuille ne bouge; 
Et saint Joseph, trés las, a laissé choir la gouge 
En s’essuyant le front au coin du tablier; 
Mais |’Apprenti divin qu’une gloire enveloppe 
Fait toujours, dans le fond obscur de |’atelier, 
Voler les copeaux d’or au fil de sa varlope. 

(Le huchier de Nazareth) 
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though the remarks were limited to French literature and painting. An ex- 
tension to sculpture, architecture, and certainly music, would bring about new 
: problems, as would also a careful subdivision into poetry, novel and drama, epic 
and lyric. An extension to English, German, Italian, Spanish art and literature 
would make clearer the problem of national style versus epochal and individual 
style in both arts. A stronger stressing of the relation between epoch and 
individual certainly would reveal the more technical and formal character of 
art and the more psychological and expressive character of literature. A 
sharper distinction between the problem of cultural psychology and the “‘eter- 
nal” intrinsic formal problems of these different arts could finally bring a clari- 
fication as to whether the “time-spirit”’ and W6lfflin’s “principles” will or will 
not remain the paramount hinges of the comparison of the arts despite all 
apparent incompatibilities. Thomas B. L. Webster has strongly emphasized 
that both artist and poet are composers, putting together a whole of parts, and 
that in planning the whole and arranging the transitions between the parts they 
are faced with similar problems.” But this little survey of problems was more 
concerned with objective aids for literary and art criticism. If there can be a 
result in such random suggestions, there seems one which is inescapable, namely 
that Wellek’s “blind alley” is the indiscriminate “mutual” elucidation of the 
arts. This “mutual” elucidation, as Vossler once joked, often becomes a mu- 
tual obscuration. The real point is to find out which art problems can be 
better elucidated by literature and which literary problems made more trans- 
parent by a rapprochement with art. These rapprochements in both cases may 
be clarifications by similarity, or clarifications by fundamental contradistinc- 
tions. That they will be a decisive aid to criticism cannot be doubted. 


ART BETWEEN THE DISTINCT IDEA AND THE OBSCURE SOUL 
KATHARINE E. GILBERT 


In much recent writing on art there prevails what Wallace Stevens calls a 
“blessed rage for order.”” In D. W. Prall’s last book, Aesthetic Analysis, ‘‘order”’ 
is a key-word. The index has: ‘‘order, emphasis upon.”” Such phrases occur 
as: “the absolutely essential réle played by ‘orders.’” ‘Aesthetic measure,” 
claims George Birkhoff in his book by that name, “is determined by the density 
of order relations in the aesthetic object.”” The verbal trend shows itself in 
writing devoted to special artistic problems, as in the following: “Architecture 
is primarily order. This order ... becomes the outstanding symbol of every 
good work.” 

In its broadest sense the word “order” points simply to the postulate of all 
human intelligence—a world which can be made to make sense. It is then 
another name for the sum of the ways of human sanity and serious effort. But, 


6? Thomas B. L. Webster, Greek Art and Literature, Oxford, 1930, p. VIII. 
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taken in a narrow sense, order “rages,” i.e., thwarts progressive sanity, if it 
operates in a spirit of finality according to an abstract ideal of division and 
relation. When applied to the ventures of a living art, analysis into orders, 
series, and their distinct elements and arrangements, as also appraisal in terms 
of mathematical valences, often becomes over-exigent. The feeling aspect and 
bold leaping of art are either pushed aside or labelled disorder. The intuitive 
approach by the integral mind, and the detection of relevance by the creative 
imagination figure as curiously alien or nonsense. To borrow language from 
Stevens again: The “‘copulars” (furnished by engineers and computers) are too 
cold to embrace, as do vibrant point and counterpoint in music and the pair in a 
startling metaphor. 

The contention in this paper is, then, that the recent frequent demand for 
“order,” in the extreme sense described, has tended to be obtuse rather than 
precise—obtuse because the abstract demands have excluded sensitiveness to 
the complete datum and the rights of feeling. As a result, compensating ex- 
tremes have flourished, psychological and religious mythologies. To illustrate 
the working out of these methodological extremes I have chosen applications in 
the interpretation of poetry, in the treatment of color, and in the functional 
cutting of letters. 

I. The extreme of logical method dealing with poetry may be found among 
the semanticists. As a “machine to read poetry with,’ Mr. William Empson, 
a pupil of Mr. Richards’s, has constructed in his Seven Types of Ambiguity a 
series of seven degrees of departure from the plain simple statement of fact. 
“My seven types ... [of ambiguity],” he says, ‘‘are intended as stages of ad- 
vancing logical disorder.”! The series progresses from the simple statement, 
enriched only momentarily by metaphor, through multiplication of meaning by 
the use of allegory, rhetorical question, and temporal growth in intention, in 
types Two through Six, until the climax, Type Seven, is reached. Ambiguity 
of this ultimate type is caused not by figures of speech, nor dubiety of feeling, 
but by thoroughgoing opposition of meaning within a context. Here the mind 
is divided against itself. 

Under Mr. Empson’s guidance, the reader of poetry is directed from the be- 
ginning to the problem of logical implication. Mr. Empson “clings to the logi- 
cal aspect’ of his series. This involves him in exposition in terms of algebraic 
symbols. He contrasts such contradictions as are embedded in unanalyzed 
personal feeling or poetical expression with those rationally understood by the 
device of more elaborate algebraic symbolism. But to multiply the a’s and p’s 
and pluses and minuses in the formulas actually blurs the effect of complexity 
of feeling and variety of suggestion instead of matching it. The “order” here 
introduced somewhat darkens the issue. Primary concern with measurable 
amounts of identity or disparity of import increasingly gives the mind a balanc- 
ing and calculating set, and may bring it in the end to a mechanical weighing 
habit. The rationalist Leibniz once defined music as unconscious counting. 
The semantic method employing algebraic logic in spite of its ultimate contex- 
tual basis seems in danger of aligning poetry with conscious counting. 


1 p. 62. 
2 Ibid., See pp. 250, 251. 
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The excessive definiteness given to a poem by such logical ordering may be 
briefly illustrated by Empson’s treatment of Hopkins’s well-known poem “The 
Windhover”’: 


TO CHRIST OUR LORD 


I caught this morning morning’s minion, kingdom 
of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn 
Falcon, in his riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, 
and striding 
Higb there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 
In his ecstasy! then off, off forth on swing, 
As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: the 
hurl and gliding 
Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird,—the achieve of, the mastery of 
the thing! 


Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, plume, here 
Buckle! AND the fire that breaks from thee then, a 
billion 
Times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my chevalier! 


No wonder of it: sheer plod makes plough down 
sillion 
Shine, and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 
Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermilion. 


Here Empson attaches the positive value to the “active physical beauty of 
the bird,” and the negative to the poet’s own “patient spiritual renunciation.” 
The lyric becomes on his view the exhibition in fourteen lines of an unreconciled 
contradiction. A considerable number of ambiguities in particular terms, as 
in “buckle,” “here,” “then,” are treated as detailed accentuation, further 
values under the p and -p, of the general logical opposition between the two 
primary systems of judgment.* 

Any reader of this poem must, of course, find in it an assembling of natural 
and spiritual phenomena: e.g., the bird’s powerful soaring and Christ’s kindling 
power in order to flash from the contacts more light on each. But I doubt 
whether a reader, unconditioned by symbolic logic, would discover in it a per- 
fect example of extreme logical disorder. Instead of a contradiction between 
the life “hid in God” and “‘ectasy”’ felt for nature’s beauty, such a reader would 
rather, I fancy, find expression of a poet’s joy in perceiving the beauty and valour 
of a falcon as shining emblem of an adored Lord. There is here surely a fine 
example of the “wit” of a poet discovering fresh and striking kinships. The 
curve swung by this falcon and the thrust of its heaven-lent fiery force, carolled 
and rolled by the poet in his sprung rhythm, generate a pattern as they go, and 
leave logic’s simple order laughably in the rear. 

The abstractness of Empson’s logical symbolism is compensated by his equally 
extreme concreteness, a soul-probing use of Freudian “anthropology.” In the 
course of his short discussion of the seventh type of ambiguity, Mr. Empson 


3 Op. cit., p. 285. See also pp. 250, 251. 
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refers to Freud four times.* Freud’s theories throw light for him on the hidden 
grounds for the employment of opposites. The conjunction of God and dung 
in Crashaw’s poetry, for example, may be interpreted as the mark of a deep- 
seated childish conflict. An inhibition of natural impulses is asserted, in the 
same Freudian vein, as operative in the treatment of bird and Christ in “‘The 
Windhover.” But is not a critic somehow put to it who must have recourse 
to Freud to explain the inspired use of a flying bird as a symbol of Christ? 
The dove and the eagle have long been metaphors for divinity. Having emp- 
tied himself through logic, one is tempted to say, Empson fills himself with 
hypothetical animal drives. How far Freud can carry the semanticist Empson 
is shown in another book, English Pastoral Poetry. Alice-in-Wonderland’s 
grief over her difficulty in getting through the garden-door into the garden be- 
yond is reduced point for point into Freudian terms. Alice as the nine-months- 
old embryo is embarrassingly large for egress through the female cervix. The 
waters—both Alice’s tears and the fountain of the little Paradise—are the am- 
niotic fluid. The garden in general is the light and airy region outside the dark 
enclosure and passage of the womb. 

II. A parallel methodological paradox obtains with respect to color. Here 
“order” has entered a peculiarly recalcitrant field, has sometimes overshot 
itself, and induced revenge. Color is a sensory quality that long resisted quan- 
tification. It is perhaps natural that when such an aesthetic region was finally 
measured and ordered, the very resistance of the medium should arouse exces- 
sive energy. Of course the most careful color-scientists, as e.g., Ostwald, have 
known that a mathematical scale is no guide to a creator. But the scientific 
abstraction of light-values to definite mathematical terms and scales has made 
it easy for abstractionist painters, when they were experimenting with combina- 
tions of the alphabet of geometrical forms: squares, circles, ellipses, bars, right- 
angles, etc., to carry on parallel experiments with whites, grays, and blacks. 
The goal—statement of pure sensuous quality relation—is achieved in color as 
in form by manipulating entities that exist only in idea, not in the common 
world of nature. 

The earliest thoroughgoing experimentation with the essence white was car- 
ried out in Russia, beginning in 1913, by the painter Malevich. In his work, 
The Non-Objective World, he wrote: ‘In my desperate struggle to free art from 
the ballast of the objective world I fled to the form of the Square, and exhibited 
a picture which was nothing more or less than a black square upon a white 
background.’”’ In 1918 Malevich painted a series of compositions called White 
on White. One of these, a white square set diagonally on an equally white 
background, is said to be the supreme example from this school, which was 
itself called ‘“‘SSuprematist.”” The problem of Malevich: the statement of pure 
light relations, was further refined by Moholy-Nagy and brought to a logical 
conclusion, viz., the elimination of the normal painter’s palette with its hues in 
pigment and of the human hand and sensitivity as the agents of art. Moholy- 
Nagy says that the goal of suprematist work was to establish an ideal light screen 


4 Ibid., pp. 245, 275, 282, 286. 
5 pp. 255, 271, 272. 
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on which, through mechanical process, as in photography, or by simply serving 
as a receptor and reflector of disposed objects, light gradations and interactions 
would be exhibited. The human-natural world would thus be sublimated into 
an essential one of light-forms, and into behavior under conditions scientifically 
deduced by the pure artist. In his essay, The New Vision, he writes: “Instead 
of color: Light. Present-day efforts are tending . . . to sublimate [pigment] as 
far as possible in order to produce the expression from the elemental material of 
optical creation, from direct light.”* Moholy-Nagy contrasts this concept of 
light-technique with the traditional interpretation of a picture as a window 
opened onto a selected portion of the natural world. These photogrammists 
claim that pictorial space—the utter world of space—not mere Euclidean space— 
is generated out of the maternal white reflector.’ 

As myth and metaphor mingle in Plato’s Timaeus with mathematical science, 
so in connection with white light in contemporary theory there is compensation 
of abstraction by mystical symbolism. White-in-itself is, of course, light un- 
divided, and its transcendent power and.simple oneness have always suggested 
divinity. Plato uses the white light of the Sun as the symbol of the Idea of 
Good, the fountain and standard of value and being. In recent painting since 
Monet, we are told by the art-critic Maurice Denis, the sun has become a god. 
In the cult of this deity, the Impressionists were the first faithful adherents. 
The total painterly achievement of Monet, continues Denis, is one perpetual 
canticle of the Sun and his (series of studies) are litanies. With Neo-Impres- 
sionism a whole liturgy, with extreme new rites, was composed; the scientific 
order of light established by Chevreul, which interested the Impressionists at 
the beginning, was abandoned as too restrictive. Finally Neo-Impressionism 
died, writes Denis, victim of its own mysticism and the enthusiasm of its ec- 
static neophytes. But in announcing the death of the cult of light Denis had 
not reckoned with Malevich and the Suprematists whose influence lives on. 

III. The third paradox due to over-exigent order is the blessed rage of technic. 
The orators of Plato’s time became conscious of the efficient relation of means to 
end in the technique of persuasion, and in their speech-craft created a model for 
all later fine devising. The road out of mere Dionysiac enchantment through 
the majestic charm of Greek tragedy to Plato’s dialectic traversed a stage of 
speech engineering. The recent trend toward “engineering” in the various 
arts is in a sense a retracing of this old road. 

The “order” valued in this materialistic type of functionalism is the precise 
analysis of physical materials, tools, and forces in view of some stated practical 
requirement. A concrete example of the extreme to which this use of order 
may pass is found in typography. Capitals and serifs were eliminated, in an 


§ p. 76 (Ist ed.). 

7 This limit of abstraction evoked satire. In The New Yorker (Sept. 23, 1944, p. 31) ap- 
peared a cartoon of visitors to a gallery standing before a naked canvas, reading from 
exhibition notes: ‘‘During the Barcelona period he became enamored of the possibilities 
inherent in virgin space. With a courage born of the most profound respect for the enigma 
of the imponderable, he produced, at this time, a series of canvases in which there exists 
solely an expanse of pregnant white.” 
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experiment at the Bauhaus, for simplification and precision in the printing 
process. Finally, a set of stencil-letters for posters was constructed out of three 
geometrical elements, the rectangular bar, quadrant, and right-angled triangle. 
These three elements were cut out of wood and could be so combined as to pro- 
duce the complete alphabet, thus saving the expense and waste of making all 
twenty-six. An O in this scheme can be built out of the quadrants and bar.*® 
The only difficulty with this progression toward the mathematically simple and 
exact was that it violated the wider human purpose for which letter-making is 
employed: easy and agreeable reading. It was found that the wasteful and 
excrescent serifs and more traditional shapes often actually served the reader 
better. 

Here the counterpoint of specialized emotion over against and added to spe- 
cialized technique may be found in Neo-Thomism. The Thomists, like the tech- 
nicians, identify art with workmanlike performance; they also restore fine art 
to craft. But for the religious approach, joy must mount on skill and ecstasy 
on calculation. Parallel to the geometrical construction of simplified letters at 
the Bauhaus may be placed the Catholic Eric Gill’s carving of well-made letters 
on tomb-stones. He, like the engineers, repudiated the empty twiddlings of 
traditional style. But an “O” well-made by him was not simply the product of 
ruler, compass, and chisel. The discarded “pleasure” of the old aesthetics 
returned with excess. However much Eric Gill’s words share the intent of the 
typographical functionalists, he “‘superadds” confession of physical and meta- 
physical excitement. He was, he says, ‘‘mad”’ in his devotion to lettering. The 
“thrills and tremble of the heart’ in watching letters form themselves under his 
competent hands were comparable only to the first touch of the beloved’s 
body. But, he says further, an ‘“‘O’s” roundness, however provocative of love, 
does not satisfy the human mind primarily because it is associated with an 
apple or woman’s breasts, but because, being circular, it is ‘‘connatural” to the 
human mind. Here Gill enters Thomist metaphysics. The “‘O” being circular 
enjoys perfection, and perfection is completeness of being; and real integrity 
of wholeness pleases the integral soul. 

My purpose in this paper has been to suggest the vogue of extremes in the 
treatment of the arts in the recent past. By indirection I have intended to 
suggest that there is a less special and self-conscious way of approaching art— 
in my opinion more promising. Its pattern and postulates issue gradually from 
the persistent study of the imaginative objects themselves, their human authors 
and cultural matrix. 


8 Bauhaus, The Museum of Modern Art, p. 151. 





TWO MODES OF PERCEPTION AND EXPRESSION PERFORMED 
BY ARTISTS WHEN PAINTING 


RICHARD SEDDON 


When occupied in the creative psychjc process, the artist’s mind works on 
one or more of the three levels of the mind: (1) the psychic, (2) the imaginative, 
and (3) the conceptual. It works in two ways, or in a complex of these, that is 
peculiar to the artist, and in one case is the result of much training and experi- 
ence. 

We can regard the mind as stratified (i.e. existing on different levels simul- 
taneously). It is a part of this enquiry to discover, if possible; on which level(s) 
the artist’s creative mental activity takes place. It is thought, up to now, to 
have been a matter of an artist following up the normal process of perception 
from sensation through imagination, to conception, including, on the imagina- 
tive level, the creation of a gestalted image. In the man-in-the-street’s auto- 
matic perceptive process, with its ultimate creation of a concept of the perceived 
object, there is the imposition of an order from within the recipient, upon the 
sensations received from the object. It has been held that when the process is 
halted at the stage of the completion of the gestalt of the image built up out of 
the sense reactions stimulated by the object, and this gestalt is contemplated for 
its own sake, and not as the foundation for a concept, we have “realising vision” 
and the contemplation of the gestalt as “‘beautiful.” 

The creation of the image is in the nature of a struggle and is sometimes, and 
quite normally accompanied by gesture, scribbling, and words spoken and writ- 
ten. It has been held that this external manifestation occurs to help the image 
struggle into existence and to play a part in the retention of the image; it involves 
psychophysical action. Opinion up to now has held, furthermore, that the 
nature of the psychophysical action is connected in its form with the form of 
the image held. This is not a new hypothesis and is supported by the study of 
successive styles and their backgrounds. 

The Medium and Clarifying Vision. Now, although the creation of the image 
and the contemplation of it for its own sake, without formation of the concept 
to tie it up with the observer’s needs and life, is the contemplation of beauty, 
this is not art. There must be in art the clarification of the artist’s vision, which 
can only arise from the clarification of sensation. 

The work of art is not created to make a beautiful object. It is created for 
the artist’s own personal purposes, which have to do with the release of ‘“‘ten- 
sion.”! This purpose has no reference to any other purpose that the art object 
may fortuitously fulfil; e.g. selling something; decoration; propaganda; etc. 
It is accepted that vision cannot be clarified without the aid of a medium; 
it cannot be done with the mind alone. This is supported by artist’s testimony 
and by general experience. One has only to try to do it or to find anyone who 
can, to know that this is not possible. An artist cannot “paint a picture in the 
mind.” 


1 “It is a mistake for a sculptor or a painter to speak or write very often about his job; 
it releases tension needed for his work.’? Henry Moore, Art in England, p. 95, para. 3. 
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The attitude of philosophy to this question seems to have been that the artist 
stopped the process of perception at the level of imagination, and ‘‘externalized”’ 
or “publicized” his image with the aid of a medium. Professor Samuel Alexan- 
der is vague in his reference to this.2_ He is not too clear, in referring to the 
“external work’ whether he means the form (i.e. the gestalted image as embodied 
in the medium) or the material which embodies that form. The process of ex- 
pression of the image by externalization in a medium he describes as follows: 
“Excitement, enlarged, enlightened and inflamed by insights into it, bubbles 
over into words or the movements of a brush or a chisel...” I can only think 
that here Professor Alexander was being humorous. I accept, with Alexander, 
Croce’s statement that image and expression are parts of one whole. He asks, 
and finds no answer to the question as to ‘Image of what?’ 

I think that Alexander is on the right line in finding that the artist’s subject 
is the subject matter as he imagines or conceives it. Nothing has been said in 
philosophy up to now, however, as to how the artist can externalize an image 
or a concept; i.e. how he can halt the process of perception at an intermediary 
stage; when all the signs are that it is an immediate process, and is only split 
into sensation, imagination and conception in discussion, without there being any 
time lag between the reception of sense data and the formation of the concept. 
You cannot perform only the one half of a process that occupies the mind in all 
the affected centres simultaneously. 

Furthermore, with Alexander, I disagree with Croce that the embodiment 
in material form of an image is merely the technical process of giving publicity 
to an expressive image; one must go further. 

Firstly, our acceptance of the existence, as parts of one whole, of the image 
and its expression, depends upon the answer to Alexander’s question ‘‘Image of 
what?” He asks the same question of expression: “If expression means only 
expression of the artist’s personality, the description is too wide, for everything 
we do or make is the expression of our personality. What we desire to know is 
of what part of our personality. The knowledge required is, it seems, the answer 
to these two questions, ‘image of what? and expression of what?’ ””’ 

The Artist Does Not Express a Gestalt. It is simply not true to say that the 
artist in the creation of his image merely stops the creation of his concept from 
sensation, which he performs automatically as a normal human being, like any 
layman; that he then contemplates the image for its own sake and embodies it 
in an external medium. Alexander has rightly pointed out, and artists testify, 
that the image is not complete in the mind of the artist in the form in which it 
is finally embodied in the external medium, in paintings, etc., which are of all 
characters, moods and types. This implies, correctly, that the process of ex- 
pression of the image is the process of struggle during which the image assumes 

2 Alexander, Beauty and Other Forms of Value (MacMillan, 19383), p. 133, para. 2, line 5. 

3 Ibid., p. 66, para. 2, line 25 ff. 

4 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 182, para. 2. 


6 Ibid. p. 132. 
? Ibid. 
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its final form. In short, expression and creation are to some extent the same 
process; the one is a part of the other, reciprocally. 

Therefore, if the artist’s image is incomplete before expression and complete 
after it, then it must come into completion during expression. Now if the artist 
gestalts from sense data (the process of sensation and imagination), then that 
gestalt is complete, without any expression of it in external material, as with the 
gestalts of a non-artistic layman. Were that not so, the ordinary man who is 
not an artist would not be able to gestalt, in the formation of the concepts of 
perceived objects. Indeed, that the artist, living as an ordinary individual, 
gestalts from sensation, and forms concepts of those gestalts every minute of 
his waking and dreaming life, without, necessarily, any expression of the gestalts 
in external art objects, and yet as an artist finds it a struggle to form the complete 
image which he embodies in his medium, indicates that the artist’s image for his 
art-expression is a special type of image. His gestalts, made as an ordinary man, 
are complete without struggle, or he would be unable to relate himself to the 
conditions of his environment. The artist’s gestalted image which he expresses 
externally in material form and completes during that expression must be a spe- 
cial type of image; 7.e. a special type of gestalt. 

Conceptual Cohesion. One of the two ways an artist handles the problem of 
creative visual expression gives us no difficulty. It is performed by the artist 
whose personality contains more of the conceptual tendency of thought than 
the imaginative. This type of artist starts by paying attention to the object, 
by a sensory experience, the sense data of which he gestalts into an image and 
then forms into a concept, just as any human being acts in normal perception. 
He does this automatically as a human being. Having done this as a layman, 
then as an artist, he modifies this concept to suit his private purposes in ex- 
pression (whatever these may be). He takes what I will call the “lay concept” 
and splits it up into minor concepts, the sum of which is the entire lay concept. 
From the resulting collection of minor concepts he selects those which suit his 
purpose. These, when placed over against each other form a new cohesion of 
minor concepts which can be regarded then as a single concept. For example, 
in painting a tree, he takes it leaf by leaf, or bunch of foliage by funch of foliage 
(the degree of minuteness of the subdivision and re-cohesion of the minor concepts 
is a matter of degree of skill). Having taken it apart, he puts it together again 
on canvas or drawing paper; leaving out those minor concepts (what the layman 
would call ‘‘minor details”) which do not suit his purpose. The resulting draw- 
ing or painting is a conceptual cohesion of selected concepts forming a single 
major concept. Skill in this grew through art history; in Byzantium it was 
poor; in Norman work a little better; in High Renaissance painting fully skilled. 

The Angestalt. The other form of expressive/creative behavior shows a totally 
different process giving a different type of painting. 

Starting with his collection of ungestalted sense data, the imaginative type 
of artist (as against the conceptual type) deals as a layman with reaction to sen- 
sation. These he gestalts on the imaginative level; then he forms his concept 
on the rational level. From this point, his process takes on a form peculiar to 


8 Ibid., p. 182, para. 1, lines 8-12. 
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the imaginative artist. He deliberately reverses the process from conception, 
through imagination back to the crude sensation with which the process started. 
He then selects what he wants from the sense data and gestalts again the selected 
parts. He arrives once more on the imaginative level and transfers his image 
to paper or canvas. He studies this; he decides upon what adjustments are 
needed in the selection or order of the sense data which make up the gestalted 
image; he “dives down” once again to sensation and re-selects sense data which 
he forms into a new gestalt which is transferred to the paper or canvas by the 
process of adjusting and altering the previous record of the immediately preced- 
ing image on the paper or canvas. 

As he gestalts, not once, but again and again from the same chaotic mass of 
sense stimuli and reactions caused by the object he is seeing and painting, I 
call this special kind of image the an-gestalt* to differentiate it from the layman’s 
automatic gestalt created in normal perception. 

Reversion to Sensation. The reversion to sensation after the creation of the 
first automatic: concept is very difficult even to the experienced artist. Exner, 
writing on the gestalt in 1894, and foreshadowing Wertheimer’s contentions on 
the gestalt, in 1912, stated: “The total impression produced by a picture which 
flashes across the retina is compounded of the excitations of innumerable and 
functionally dissimilar fibres. That we, in spite of this, receive a unitary im- 
pression in which the partial sensations are wont to go unrecognized, is due to 
what I would call the principle of Central Confluence. A number of excitations 
passing up to the cortex “flow together” to a unity whose constituents we can 
separate only with uncertainty and after practice, or even not at all.’”*° It takes 
the artist, so far as I can ascertain, about twelve years to attain enough angestalt 
skill to paint a good picture of an image gestalted but not rationally conceived; 
2.e. & percept. 

Once the artist has become proficient, he tends to form angestalts when he is 
not intending the creation of an art object; but, without the aid of an external 
medium, this can only go as far as the first angestalt. 

The angestalt is what Roger Fry meant when he wrote of the imaginative life 
as giving ‘‘a different sort of perception”;" but he did not attempt to analyse 
the nature of it. Alexander wrote: “The sculptor, I observed, when he intro- 
duced a touch with his knife into the clay model’s nose or eyes, found that he 
had affected the unity of his model, and so he was always working over the 
whole head at once... .’? ‘Does not his correction shew that the work falls 
short of some image in his mind of the perfect work?’"* Of course, as Alexander 
could have found out by asking a few capable artists, there is never a “perfect 
work” held as an image in the artist’s mind. The first time he recognizes per- 
fection is when he sees it after his last touch on the medium. Up to that point 
he has only had the indication of the medium that the perfect work is at hand if 


® German: an = (prefix). 

10 Bruno Petermann, The Gestalt Theory and the Problem of Configuration, Kegan Paul, 
London (1932), p. 19. 

11 Roger Fry, Vision and Design, Chatto & Windus, (1923), p. 24, para. 1. 

12 Alexander, op. cit., p. 67. F 

13 Jbid., p. 68. 
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he makes the requisite touches on the medium. Nothing, however, tells him 
what those touches may be; he works empirically by trial and error until he sees 
perfection, in the medium before him. 

Examples of Angestalt Artists. J. McNeil Whistler, who was very much the 
imaginative type, from his “attitude of a separate pose and whimsical attire” 
painted angestalts; Ruskin took him to task because they had not the clear 
meaning of conceptual cohesions put together on the rational level. Richard 
Sickert, another painter of angestalts, found that the painting of integrated 
concepts was not amenable to his powers of draughtsmanship.“ The British 
painter Paul Nash told me that his experience with unfamiliar integrations of 
concepts on canvas—such as, in the case of Whistler, the human figure—is one 
of great difficulty. Graham Sutherland, the British painter, stated ‘The proto- 
type of nature has to be seen through terms of art; a metamorphosis has to take 
place.”"® Sutherland means that the artist does not take sense data as offered 
or as first gestalted; a second selection of gestalted sense data—an angestalt— 
s called for. 


THE CONCEPT OF PSYCHICAL DISTANCE 
LESTER D. LONGMAN 


The theory of Hinfiihlung or empathy purports to offer a description of the 
neuro-physiology of aesthetic perception, and the equally well-known theory 
of Psychical Distance describes a basic characteristic of the aesthetic attitude. 
Together, they provide what many would regard as a complete account of the 
aesthetic attitude. The expression Psychical Distance, however, seems to be 
ambiguous; at least it is variously interpreted. In this paper I shall define 
what the term implies and attempt to formulate the concept in a more precise 
manner. 

The first use of the term Psychical Distance seems to have been in Edward 
Bullough’s article, in the British Journal of Psychology for June 1912, which was 
entitled ‘Psychical Distance’ as a Factor in Art and an Aesthetic Principle. Bul- 
lough states that it is realized in its negative aspect “by putting the phenomenon, 
so to speak, out of gear with our practical, actual self; by allowing it to stand 
outside the context of our personal needs and ends... by the cutting-out of 
the practical sides of things and of our practical attitude to them.” On the 
positive side there is the subsequent “elaboration of the experience on the new 
basis created by the inhibitory action of Distance,” which involves “interpreting 
even our ‘subjective’ affections not as modes of our being but rather as charac- 
teristics of the phenomenon.” 


14 Vide Richard Seddon, The Technical Methods of Richard Sickert, Apollo Magazine 
(England), Dec. 1943. 
% The Artist Magazine, (London), in an interview, March 1944. 
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The positive side of the theory of Distance is evidently similar to the theory 
of Einfihlung. Bullough does not expand the idea, however, and we shall not 
concern ourselves with it here. Nor shall we devote attention to Bullough’s 
interesting and generally valid elaboration of the theory—the discussion of the 
“Antinomy of Distance,” the variability of Distance, the question whether 
there should be as little Distance as possible without its disappearance (a matter 
in which I should disagree with Bullough’s point of view), and the various aids 
to Distance in the several arts. 

What I am concerned with, then, is merely what Bullough calls the negative, 
inhibitory aspect, that the aesthetic attitude consists in “putting the phenome- 
non out of gear with our practical, actual self; by allowing it to stand outside 
the context of our personal needs and ends . . . by the cutting-out of the practical 
sides of things and of our practical attitude to them.” Please notice here the 
strong emphasis upon the practical, and the implicit assumption that it is the 
exclusive antithesis of the aesthetic. 

In the article Bullough devotes considerable space to the distinction between 
art and life. He points out that we do not relate ourselves to the art object as 
we would to actual objects in life. The artist also keeps this distinction clear 
in the process of creation. ‘To say that Art is anti-realistic,”’ says Bullough, 
“simply insists upon the fact that Art is not nature, never pretends to be nature 
and strongly resists any confusion with nature. It emphasizes the art-character 
of Art: ‘artistic’ is synonymous with ‘anti-realistic’.”’ Presumably, our reac- 
tion to naturalistic or any underdistanced art, and to objects or events in life, 
is normally practical, and our reaction to its opposite, i.e. to stylized or formal 
or highly distanced art, and to art as opposed to life, is the opposite of practical, 
viz. aesthetic. 

Bullough’s two unrecognized assumptions are, thus, that people are normally 
practical, and that the aesthetic is the exclusive antithesis of the practical. As 
propositions these are in part merely linguistic and in part empirical. 

It would not be surprising that an Englishman or an American, writing in the 
year 1912, should assume that people are normally practical in the common sense 
connotation of that word. It is just as obvious that few people are aesthetic- 
minded. So far as we can judge from history, however, this was not always so, 
nor are people in various other countries nearly so practical and at the same time 
unaesthetic as the Anglo-Saxons. Hence, it would seem that Bullough’s argu- 
ment is unduly time-bound and space-bound, unconsciously moulded by the cir- 
cumstances of a particular culture. On the other hand his particular formulation 
of the problem is well designed to be convincing among intelligent people of our 
culture pattern, i.e. it is polemically astute. 

One living in China in the Sung or Ming dynasty, in Europe in the 18th century, 
or in South America today, to mention only a few examples, would probably not 
phrase the argument in the same terms. He would not say, for instance, that 
the aesthetic attitude consists in “putting the phenomenon out of gear with our 
practical, actual self, by allowing it to stand outside the context of our personal 
needs and ends.”’ Since many of his intelligent friends would be naturally aesthe- 
tic, it would not occur to him to equate his practical self with his actual self, to 
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assume that his personal needs and ends did not include the aesthetic, or to suppose 
that to attain Psychical Distance he would have to put the phenomenon out of 
gear with anything. If he were particularly aesthetic, he might, on the contrary, 
need to explain the practical (as we commonly use the word) as a process 
of putting the phenomenon out of gear with our aesthetic, actual self. Hence, no 
adequate explanation of the aesthetic attitude is provided by asserting that it is 
not the same as what we Anglo-Saxons commonly call the practical attitude, 
although this is true so far as it goes. It would be more pertinent to find positive 
phraseology with which to describe it. 

So far we have been content with Bullough’s common-sense use of the term 
practical, as utilitarian in the narrower sense of the word. Perhaps a more pre- 
cise use of terms will promote greater clarity in the description of the aesthetic 
attitude. It seems to me that there are three fundamental psychological atti- 
tudes, the ethical, the scientific, and the aesthetic. These realms used to be 
called the good, the true, and the beautiful, but such terms now smell of moth 
balls, of ‘arsenic and old lace.” The term practical or utilitarian seems to have 
no place in this trinity. Is it never practical to be ethical or aesthetic? Surely 
it is sometimes if one accepts a long-range view of the practical. Is it always 
practical to be scientific? Perhaps not on occasion. The term practical or utili- 
tarian is simply too vague to be of much use to us. There is no test for it, no 
certainty as to when it exists. It is always reducible to more fundamental com- 
ponents. 

There are methods of validation of the scientific through the public verifiability 
of its propositions. There are also pragmatic methods of verifying ethical and 
aesthetic insights, although the criteria are not so precise in detail and the 
assumptions are more subject to debate than in the case of scientific propositions. 
In all three instances, however, we have come to recognize the sociological foun- 
dation of our knowledge. I shall not undertake to argue the question of the 
status of ethical and aesthetic insights in relation to scientific knowledge, or 
whether the terms knowledge and truth are appropriate in each case or only in 
connection with science, but for the present will be content if the reader will 
grant that, speaking empirically, there are three independent psychological atti- 
tudes of man, the scientific, the aesthetic, and the ethical, and that none of these 
is reducible to either of the others or to both of the others in combination, but 
that each is an irreducible experience different in kind from the others, no matter 
how much overlapping of attitudes may exist in any particular example of human 
experience. The proof of this proposition, I suppose, must rest upon our agree- 
ment about introspective experience, in combination with the empirical fact that 
there are three different and parallel forms of validating assertions. 

I am not claiming, of course, that any particular method of verifying ethical 
and aesthetic insights (or for that matter scientific propositions) is adequate or 
widely accepted at all times and places. Our criteria for the verification of 
ethical assertions, for example, is not the same as that which satisfied the Middle 
Ages or that which is accepted in present-day India, but we do not for that reason 
confidently proclaim that all ethical experience is in reality a disguised form of 
scientific or aesthetic experience, that the good is merely a form of the true or, 
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perhaps, reducible to the beautiful. ‘The good life’ is not identical with the 
aesthetic life except to eccentric individuals whose range of experience is limited. 

It is, of course, a modern observation that the good, the true, and the beautiful 
are in this sense distinct. To the Gothic cathedral builder, the embrasure stat- 
ues, altarpieces, and stained glass window scenes seemed all three at once. Prim- 
itive magic also functioned in all three dimensions at once. Now we generally 
agree that a painting may be both beautiful and true, but is never beautiful be- 
cause it is true or true because it is beautiful. We feel intuitively that separable 
experiences are involved in one’s total reaction to the picture and hence, neces- 
sarily, create independent methods of verifying their several propositions or 
insights. ; 

It seems to me, then, that what Bullough means by the negative aspect of his 
theory (in which he says we put the object out of gear with the practical) is, when 
stated more accurately, that the aesthetic attitude is not the scientific or ethical 
attitude. Now the latter two attitudes have in common that they regard the 
object as instrumental to something ulterior to it, and in this they differ from the 
aesthetic attitude. The scientist sees the object or phenomenon merely as an 
example of a class, which has certain properties the knowledge of which is useful 
tohim. The religious ethicist sees it as evidence of the working of an in-dwelling 
principle of behavior, of which it represents an instance, and it is the operation 
of the principle which affords him gratification or causes him concern. Neither 
of them, however, is absorbed in the object for its own sake, and hence sees it 
as an individual entity, and it is this I think which must be meant by the term 
Psychical Distance. 

This puts the matter positively rather than negatively, and perhaps in that 
case the term Distance is misleading, for the point is not that we are psycho- 
logically distant from the instrumental, (or as Bullough calls it ‘the practical’), 
but rather that the aesthetic attitude consists in treating objects as terminal, as 
ends rather than as means. 

To treat an object as an end, to be absorbed in it for its own sake, is to see it 
as an individual, without conceptual connections of instrumental nature, or func- 
tional relationship to use, to human behavior, or to ethical abstraction. Since 
there are no relational connections in seeing an object as an individual event and 
hence as an end in itself, the only thing we can do in order to encompass it 
psychologically is to concentrate on its effect upon us. And the effect it has upon 
us will seem to be its property, not ours, since it appears to be the cause. We say 
that the object zs delicate and graceful or that it 7s crude, austere, and sinister. 
However, since the effect is variable with respect to the person involved, and also, 
with the time and circumstances of the experience, we may phrase the occur- 
rences otherwise, and say (1) that we read our own ‘feeling-thoughts’ into the 
object or event immediately and unconsciously. Then (2) we claim these to be 
properties of the object. And (3) in proportion as we convince others that this 
is the case, our statement may be said to be true. 

This conforms with the positive side of Bullough’s theory, which consists of 
“interpreting our ‘subjective’ affections not as modes of our being, but rather as 
characteristics of the phenomenon.” It is also similar to the theory of Einfih- 
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lung. Finally, it applies the pragmatic test to determine the validity of aesthetic 
insights. 

To treat an object as an end, therefore, to be absorbed in it for its own sake is, 
I believe, what the expression Psychical Distance really means. To do this is a 
characteristic of an attitude which may be assumed toward any object or phe- 
nomenon, not merely toward works of art. It may be assumed even toward 
previous ethical and scientific experience by a mere shift of attention. The 
instrumental nature of the ethical or scientific does not preclude ethical and 
scientific events from being regarded aesthetically, i.e. as aesthetic events. This 
is merely the converse of contemplating aesthetic events scientifically. Further- 
more, both scientific curiosity and technological practice often border on the 
aesthetic and generate a shift of attention to the aesthetic attitude, in which the 
event is appreciated for its terminal value. And, in fact, the functional and even 
the practical in the narrowly utilitarian sense are not as distant from the aesthetic 
as the term Psychical Distance suggests. Astute administration and all forms of 
clever behavior may easily generate aesthetic appreciation as well as scientific 
approval, and the aesthetic attitude rather than scientific calculation may as 
easily generate such capacities in ourselves. 

The aesthetic attitude may exist whether it results in aesthetic pleasure or 
pain or produces no particular affective response. It may exist toward art ob- 
jects which in their a-formal characteristics seem hopelessly under-distanced, and 
it may be a habitual attitude in the experiences of everyday life. And in all 
respects our phrasing of the nature of the aesthetic attitude seems to fit the 
experience Bullough is trying to explain, and to provide a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the phenomena involved. 

Some may question my contention that the aesthetic experience is unique and 
irreducible and hence in a certain sense pure. It may suggest writers like Clive 
Bell, who once stated that ‘‘the significance of art is unrelated to the significance 
of life” and that “to appreciate a work of art we need bring with us nothing but a 
sense of form and color and a knowledge of three-dimensional space.’" This 
interpretation, however, seems plainly contrary to fact and not by any means 
entailed by the assertion that the aesthetic experience is unique and irreducible. 
Works of art are not only inextricably connected with, but to a large extent com- 
posed of life experiences other than those of pure form, color, and space. Matters 
of fact and ethical values are therefore active factors in aesthetic experience and 
play a variable part in determining our response to the aesthetic object. They 
are always as important as they seem to be. The point is simply (and this I 
believe to be fundamental) that they, too, like form, color, and space, become 
what we might call ‘plastic’ factors in the aesthetic response. They, too, create 
their respective (if you like) ‘plastic tensions’ in the over-all unity of formal 
expression. They are, thus, for the moment, assimilated by the aesthetic attitude 
and sublimated to its special concerns. So long as the phenomenon is regarded 
as an aesthetic object (and at any moment it may be regarded otherwise), aes- 
thetic values remain the principal focus of interest, and assertions regarding them 
will have their own independent criteria of validation. This is what is implied 


1 Clive Bell, Art, Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y., pp. 26-27. 
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when we say that the object is treated as an end rather than an instrument; or 
in other words, this is the attitude which Bullough somewhat inaptly describes 
by the term Psychical Distance. 

This means, in practice, that, when the aesthetic attitude is operative, i.e. when 
the object of attention is considered as an aesthetic object or phenomenon, then 
the ethical or unethical consequences of the experience, the functional value of 
the object, and the historical, anatomical, biological, political, or economic truth 
or falsehood of the expression (all of which may be plastic factors in the whole) 
are not independently important even though they affect our total response. Any 
instrumental factor no longer lives its own life, but is subordinated to the whole, 
and, as we say, is of only formal interest. Hence, paintings of apples may indeed 
be as gratifying aesthetically as paintings of Madonnas—theoretically at least; 
and the most radical distortions, historical inaccuracies, or political bias or ignor- 
ance manifested in a painting are not, aesthetically speaking, necessary defects. 
By a “willing suspension of disbelief’? we take them in our stride, but they do 
play a part in determining aesthetic expression. We do not ignore them com- 
pletely, as the ‘formalists’ would have us believe, when we become absorbed in 
the object, phenomenon, or work of art for its own sake, when we elect to treat 
it as an end and not an instrument, i.e. when we assume the attitude known as 
Psychical Distance. 


ART AND CULTURAL SYMBOLISM: A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF GREETING CARDS’ 


WILLIAM E. HENRY 


The research psychologist has in past years concentrated his efforts upon the 
study and observation of the isolated individual, whether pathological or non- 
pathological. He has paid a minimum of attention to the social and cultural 
values that form the background for the individual’s living and learning, and had 
none but the most superficial concern for the individual’s participation in the 
social institutions of his community. The social anthropologist has similarly 
narrowed his field of interest. He has concentrated his efforts upon the structure 
and institutions of various societies, predominantly non-literate. He has paid 
a minimum of attention to the intricacies of his own American culture and has 
had little concern for the psychological characteristics of the individuals whose 
presence and behavior constitute the societies and social institutions that he has 
been studying. 

Of recent years, however, the psychologist and social anthropologist have com- 
bined their efforts and are studying not merely the individual or an abstraction 
called society, but have concentrated upon the individual in his society. This 


1 Paper read at the Third Annual Meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics, Chi- 
cago Art Institute, September 7, 1946. 
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relationship of the individual in society they are beginning to see as one of inter- 
action between two active dynamic forces. In this interaction the individual 
person is seen as an active human organism possessing certain physical character- 
istics typical of all organisms of his type, and possessing, further, certain psycho- 
logical needs demanding fulfillment. 

The individual is viewed as attempting the completion and satisfaction of these 
needs, of both physical and psychological nature, within the society of which he 
is a part .. . using for this purpose those social groups, those occupations, those 
social institutions whose activities and interests most nearly satisfy his particular 
needs. In the most extreme sense the individual attempts to fulfill his needs 
with whatever means his society provides and at whatever cost to that society. 

On the other hand, the society makes demands and has needs that must be 
fulfilled. It demands conformity to its values and modes of living and it punishes, 
by ostracization or social disgrace, those individuals who fail to attain a sufficient 
degree of that conformity. The task of the society, in a sense, is to perpetuate 
that society by a continuance of those values and modes of living that have been 
found satisfactory in the past. And to this end it will coerce and distort the 
individual and, if necessary, sacrifice him. 

The needs of the individual and those of the society, however, are not neces- 
sarily opposed. The individual requires a social framework and a series of rea- 
sonably certain rules and codes by which to guide his behavior. And the society 
requires active belief and participation of the individuals within it and the spark 
of individually creative minds. Yet the process by which the society gains the 
individual’s conformity and the individual gains the satisfaction of his personal 
needs is a process of coercion and distortion, of partial conformities and partial 
uniquenesses. During this process the society attempts to mold the individual 
to the pattern of the society’s dominant values, and the individual attempts to 
achieve a satisfying uniqueness within the bounds of social comfort. For the 
individual this attempt is one of strain and of continual adjustment and readjust- 
ment, out of which the individual develops and organizes his own personality,— 
this personality representing the psychological counterpart and residue of the 
individual’s life history of experiences. 

The personality may be thought of as composed of a series of interrelated values, 
feelings, convictions, fears, hopes and apprehensions. This personality as so 
defined may be thought of as taking on a certain consistency, as setting up cer- 
tain boundaries between it and the stimulation of outer reality. Thus the per- 
sonality develops, along with its internal characteristics, two features,—a resist- 
ance to repeated change and a tendency to reproduce tiself. ‘This latter tendency is 
of paramount importance for the study of the institutions of modern society and 
particularly for the study of forms of creative art. This tendency is the mecha- 
nism of projection and may be defined as the inclination to see in all outside 
reality the values and convictions that are already a part of the personality. 
Thus the individual reinterprets reality to conform with his personality; he sees 
in the outer world only what he wants and is able to see and responds to the 
stimulation of reality in terms of his own feelings and values. The personality 
thus operates to screen, select, and interpret stimulation from outside. This 
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mechanism also operates in the opposite direction. Not only does it select what 
stimulation it will admit into consciousness, it also demands a more direct and 
overt expression of the feelings and values that constitute the personality. A 
screen for stimuli is not enough; it is necessary further that those values and con- 
victions and feelings be acted out upon the world. The projection outward of 
the personality is readily observed in the individual’s behavior. Behavior is thus 
to be seen as symptomatic of the underlying characteristics of the personality 
and, since the individual lives continually under the effect of social stimulation, 
as a reaction to the immediate social situation. The projected personality is 
composed of two parts, those tendencies which are unique and individual, and 
those parts which, because of many experiences and training in common with 
other persons, are similar to the personalities of other individuals. 

A further characteristic of this projection into behavior consists of the retesting 
and the reaffirming of the convictions and feelings of the personality and the 
experimentation with variations of these feelings and convictions. No one is so 
sure and so decided about himself and his goals that he does not, to a greater or 
lesser degree, challenge and test his ambitions and feelings. Both areas of acute 
conflict and areas of positive and unconflictful values are subject to this retesting 
and reaffirming procedure. The stress of the interplay of personal and social 
demands raises in the mind of the individual many questions, presents many 
problems, and in some instances gives rise to much conflict and anxiety. The 
retesting of these problems takes place on at least two levels; first that of intro- 
spection, and second, that of the manipulation of the people, objects, and insti- 
tutions that compose the social world around the individual. Both consciously 
and unconsciously the individual reflects upon and meditates about his adjust- 
ment to his own life. And both consciously and unconsciously he reacts to and 
manipulates the social world to the same end,—that of contemplating his adjust- 
ment to life and, by a continued expression of its dominant characteristics, 
reaffirming for himself the wisdom of this adjustment. 

The projection and reaffirmation of the individual’s personality adjustment is 
accomplished in symbolic form. That is to say, the manifestation of the indi- 
vidual’s feelings, conflicts, and values as observed in his participation in the 
social world is seldom direct, is most often symbolic. The behavior of the indi- 
vidual is thus symbolic of his underlying personality adjustment,—the observed 
behaviors are to be thought of as symbols that stand for personal motivations, 
symbols whose meaning are defined by the personality. These symbols have the 
same two aspects that were previously described for the personality itself . . . cer- 
tain of these symbols are public, and certain are private. Thus certain behaviors 
and social participations of the individual are similarly interpreted and similarly 
experienced by all individuals of the same social group. This is true because of 
the similarity of trainings of individuals within the same social group. Because 
of their communality of training, all individuals within a group will interpret 
certain behaviors in the same way, and further will express certain commonly 
felt conflicts in the same way. These common behaviors constitute the recogniz- 
able characteristics of the group,—features that make all members of that group 
identifiable as such, and that serve to differentiate them from members of other 
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groups. In addition to these common or public modes of behavior, and the 
common interpretations of symbols, each individual also develops his own private 
meanings and symbols. These private symbols are expressive of personality 
trends which are unique tohim. This uniqueness derives from the idiosyncratic 
aspects of his bodily constitution and his life experiences. Not only will each 
individual develop for himself purely private symbols, he will also utilize the 
common public symbolic modes of behavior in individual unique ways. This 
latter fact serves partially to obscure the individuality of behavior, to make be- 
havior seem less unique. But it also enables the individual to obtain for himself 
greater individuality within the framework of convention. 

It is within this theoretical framework that the study of the individual-in- 
society becomes most fruitful. From this point of view, we are no longer able 
to look at an individual as isolated and separated from his society. Nor are we 
able to view our own society as an impersonal force. We must now see it in its 
role of integrating and organizing personalities, and in its functions as a source 
of fulfillment of personality needs. 

This fact changes considerably our outlook and thinking about the social world 
about us. We can begin to look upon each of the collective modes of behavior 
of society in terms of functions it serves for individuals and for the society as a 
whole. We begin to see such a social institution as the family in its more per- 
sonal aspects of a child training agent, to see social clubs, lodges, and associations 
as mechanisms of fulfilling certain social participation needs of individuals and 
as ways of formally affirming some of our generally accepted beliefs and con- 
victions. We begin also to review the various means of social communication 
and to see them as ways of interrelating people in a complex and multi-faceted 
society. We can look upon the mass distributed magazines as ways of retesting 
the point of view towards certain common psychological conflicts of our society 
and of reaffirming our culturally patterned solutions to those conflicts. The 
content of the popular radio programs and of mass distributed advertising is to 
be seen in the same light, as symbolic expressions of certain personal conflicts 
and adjustments that are commonly felt by persons in many segments of our 
society. 

This brings us more directly to the question of art. In the terms of our theory 
art would be considered another of the collective, institutionalized modes of ex- 
pression of conflicts and values characteristic of individuals or groups in our 
society. The content of art is seen as deriving from two general sources,—the 
conflicts and values commonly felt by large groups of people, and the conflicts 
and values uniquely experienced by the individual artist. The manner of sym- 
bolization of both of these sources of content is similarly both public and private: 
public in the sense of common meanings being attached to the symbols used, and 
private in the sense of a unique meaning being attached to a symbol or a unique 
symbolization of a problem that can itself be either public or private in its deriva- 
tion. The question of the “meaning” of a work of art becomes a matter of 
understanding in two areas, the public symbol systems,—which means under- 
standing of the society in which the art was produced, and the private symbol 
system,—which means the personality of the individual artist. The extent to 
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which there exists a common recognition of the problems symbolized and famili- 
arity with its mode of symbolization, to that extent will the art be commonly 
accepted and “understood.’”’ Uniqueness and creativity in a work of art lie 
within the individual artist’s ability to perceive uncommon problems and in his 
utilization of more nearly private symbols of expression. 

This point of view relates many isolated observations about art and artists and 
provides a framework for increased comprehensiveness in research. Much prev- 
ious psychological research in the field of art has concentrated upon various 
aspects of color, form and subject matter unrelated to the individual who per- 
ceives or creates that color, form, or subject matter. Differences in the art of 
various other societies have been studied, but generally only from the viewpoint 
of variations in physical properties and techniques of craftsmanship. In these 
studies little effort has been made to show how these factors are related to the 
psychological predispositions of the individual artist or to more generalized psy- 
chological tendencies of the society itself. In terms of our theory developed here 
these individual and group psychological dispositions represent the core problem 
in the study of the essential “meaning” of art. Certain other studies of art, 
largely by psychiatric specialists, have taken into account the individual psy- 
chology and have explained artistic productions in terms of the patient’s mental 
illness. These studies, however, have generally been on abnormal personalities 
and throw little light on the normal creative process. 

The theoretical system just described removes art research from the peripheral 
realms of impersonality or the pathological and places it within the broader 
framework of the study of the creativity of the individual artist in terms of the 
artist’s personality, the study of the group psychological problems of the culture 
from which the artist comes, and the modes of symbolization used in conveying 
these values to others. 

This logic is equally valid when applied to the individual who perceives the art 
as when applied to those who create it. The acceptance of art and the under- 
standing of the ‘“‘meaning”’ as intended by the artist is a problem of the common- 
ness of understanding of the meaning attributed to the symbols used by the artist. 
To the extent to which both artist and the observer of the art are using the same 
symbol systems, to that extent will their understanding of the art be identical. 
To the extent to which their symbol systems are different, will the observer fail 
to understand or appreciate the art. This bears a direct relationship to the popu- 
lar acceptance of art. From this point of view, it will be seen that the acceptance 
of art is to be studied not in terms of the public’s intellectual understanding of 
the technical aspects of the artist’s craftsmanship. It is to be seen more in terms 
of the extent to which the content represents problems or conflicts or situations 
that are familiar to the observer and in terms of the manner in which these prob- 
lems are conveyed in the finished art,—the way in which they are symbolized. 
This also applies to other forms of symbolization, to other modes of communica- 
tion in our society that are not necessarily thought of as art-forms, for example, 
the movies, advertising art, the greeting card, magazine story illustrations, 
fashion design. 

This point of view is primarily oriented toward research. However, it is a 
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point of view equally adaptable to the conditions of practical application. It is 
not merely an intellectual exercise complete within itself. It is a frame of refer- 
ence that finds its usefulness in business, industrial, and commercial application. 
It has already been applied in many of the areas indicated above, radio, maga- 
zines, advertising, commercial art. One illustration of its application to the 
greeting card industry will be given. 

When applied specifically to the field of the greeting card, the theory might be 
summarized as follows. We would see the greeting card as a means of commun- 
ication between people, a device by which one individual conveys to another 
individual certain feelings and wishes. In terms of the theory above, it is seen 
that these feelings are to be conveyed in terms of symbols which stand for these 
feelings. These symbols will have to be understood by two people,—the person 
who selects and sends the card in terms of the meaning of the symbols for him, 
and the individual who receives the card and reacts to it, favorably or unfavor- 
ably, in terms of the meanings which he attaches to the symbols. Two further 
aspects of this process must be considered; first, that of the individual use of 
symbol, and second, that of common public symbols. The first aspect implies 
that the greeting card as a symbol system is reacted to uniquely by each indi- 
vidual user in terms of his own unique personality. And the second implies that 
social groups as a whole have certain parts of their symbol systems in common, 
have many feelings and wishes in common, and symbolize these feelings in sim- 
ilar ways. 

We have attempted to explore both of these areas of symbols in studies of the 
use of the greeting card and have obtained results which seem to confirm our 
theory and which throw light upon some problems of design and art. In the 
first instance we have made personality studies of individual card users. In these 
studies we have selected groups of women, men and adolescent girls and have 
submitted them to an interview and a battery of tests. These procedures were 
designed with three objectives in mind; first, to place our subjects within the 
social structure—we selected predominantly lower middle class subjects since 
they represent the largest group of greeting card users—second, to give us a pic- 
ture of the outstanding personality features of each subject, and third, to elicit 
their feelings and associations to greeting cards. To secure the first type of data, 
we interviewed each subject and obtained information about him and, if an 
adolescent, about her parents. Among these data were educational status, 
source of income, description of home and neighborhood, occupation. For the 
personality information, we administered six cards of the Thematic Apperception 
Test. This is a test in which subjects are asked to tell a story about a number of 
pictures, some of people in various real life situations and some of situations more 
abstract or bizarre. The responses to this test are found to reveal significant 
aspects of the subject’s personality.2. For the third type of data, we selected a 
series of greeting cards representative of the more usually found types. These 
were used in the same manner as Thematic Apperception Test pictures and sub- 
jects were asked to tell a story about each. 


2 Henry, William E. ‘‘The Thematic Apperception Test in the Study of Culture-Per- 
sonality Relations,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 35, #1, Feb., 1947. 
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The analyses of these data suggested that the patterns of the individual per- 
sonality could be seen reflected in the choice of greeting cards and in their asso- 
ciations and feelings about these selections. This was not merely a matter of 
differential taste but of differential feelings about greeting cards based upon the 
characteristics of the personality. We shall illustrate this with some of our adult 
women subjects. The first case is that of Mrs. G, age 50, a competent, efficient 
career woman. She was a “self-made” woman, child of parents who did not be- 
lieve in education for women and contended that women belonged at home. But 
Mrs. G made it anyway, through her own driving determination to live up to a 
man’s world and to a brother and a father with whom she had always been in 
competition. Now, she has succeeded. She has her own career, she can keep 
up with the best of her men business associates. She dresses severely in tailored 
clothes and simple hats. One might suppose that her selection of greeting cards 
would be similarly plain and severe, unromantic, unsentimental. But this was 
not true. There was another element to Mrs. G’s personality seen in our test 
material. She was lonely, profoundly lonely. The struggle to be a success seem- 
ingly left her without energy or techniques to be a friend or to have friends. And 
these friendships she wanted. Even though she was the essence of efficiency in 
her business world and in her dealings with people, she longed to be able to ex- 
press the sentiments she felt. And in every channel where she was able to be 
sentimental without losing her facade of efficiency, she did so. While she received 
birthday presents appropriate to her facade, cigarettes, subscriptions to business 
magazines, and the like, she sent to others flowers, candy, and romantic books. 
And she selected the sentimental greeting cards. In the things that expressed 
her underlying feeling for people, she wanted above all to be friendly, even slightly 
romantic. And she knew what she wanted. She does not approach a greeting 
card counter with vacillation and embarrassment. She selects her cards with 
care yet with speed and efficiency. She selects cards that, in a sense, say to her 
friends the things she could never force herself to say. For her the format is 
not too crucial. She has no demands for sophistication or lack of frill. If it 
says something warm and kind and friendly, it will help to satisfy that lonely 
feeling. 

Mrs. S is a woman of 40. She lives for her husband, for her son, and for the 
symbols of prestige and status with which she surrounds herself. There are no 
hasty decisions for her and no miscalculations. She wants to “be somebody” 
and she knows how she wants to get there. She selects her furniture, her clothes, 
her doctor, her food for the effect they will have on others. There are no cracks 
in this armor. If Mrs. §S is lonely, she doesn’t know it. The fact that she is 
surrounded by meetings, operas, concerts, the “‘right’’ clothes, ‘‘good”’ books, 
“proper” magazines, instead of by people, by friends, doesn’t bother her. For 
her everything must look right, must give the right appearance, must achieve a 
pre-determined goal. And that held for her greeting card selection, too. She is 
interested in ‘‘art”’ in a card, it mustn’t “look cheap,” the verse must not be ‘‘too 
gushy.” It must look like the best there is and it must create the impression on 
others that Mrs. S wants. 

To each of these women the essential “‘meaning”’ of the greeting card was differ- 
ent and that meaning rested upon the needs of their respective personalities. To 
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Mrs. G the card was a way of satisfying unmet affiliation and close friendship 

_needs. To Mrs. 8 it was a way of bolstering her feelings of self-respect and an 
assistance in establishing the level of her social participation. These findings are 
typical of those for the remainder of the women studied. In general we found 
that the patterns and characteristics of the individual personality could be seen 
reflected in the choice of greeting cards and in the ideas and feelings which they 
expressed about these cards. The cards thus have a differential meaning, the 
art as such is perceived differently, depending upon the personality needs and 
desires of the individual card user. 

Continuing our studies to larger groups seemed the next step. It appeared 
that if the individual’s selection of a card was based on such a personal reference, 
then some communality of these personal needs might account for the mass 
acceptance of greeting cards. Previous studies have suggested that such com- 
munalities of needs and feelings were to be found in groups of similar trainings 
and culture. Of special importance to our concern with greeting cards were those 
feelings and needs most commonly associated with the various ceremonial days 
celebrated in greeting cards and those associated with the persons to whom cards 
are traditionally sent. Thus Christmas seemed to represent psychologically a 
formal celebration of ideas of personal warmth and home feelings, visions of the 
return to a protected childhood status, and an opportunity to formally assuage 
parent-directed hostilities. Easter represented feelings of rebirth, of another 
chance, of newness, of gaiety, sometimes with and sometimes without religious 
implications. 

Interpersonal relations in our society have certain stereotyped definitions which 
seem relevant to our problem. Thus Mother as a typical interpersonal relation 
and as a symbol is dominantly associated with ideas of love and warmth and 
protectiveness. This stereotype says that Mothers are always helpful and kindly 
people who always have the child’s interest as their foremost concern. Sisters 
(and probably daughters) are dominantly sweet, innocent, virginal young ladies 
who must be protected from harsh realities. Fathers (and men generally) are 
the very essence of maleness, rough, gruff, unemotional, interested in sports and 
the outdoors. Despite the evident discrepancies in the reality of these character- 
izations, they operate as guidelines for behavior for at least the lower middle class 
groups with which we are concerned. 

These summaries of attitudes for the holidays and the interpersonal relations 
most frequently celebrated by the greeting card are overly brief. They do, how- 
ever, indicate the nature of the communalities of feelings which we believe form 
the basis for greeting card usage. The next problem is the symbolization or 
representation of these feelings in art form. In our studies of individuals the 
feelings of each woman were symbolized in the cards. The women who longed 
for warmth and friendliness selected cards in warm colors, cards with people in 
friendly neighborly situations, forms that were enclosing, shapes with smooth 

‘rounded edges. The woman who longed for increased status and social prestige 
preferred the cooler colors, the less floral and more simple designs, shapes that 
were more elongated and irregular than round and enclosing, situations that were 
impersonal. Similarly more generally experienced feelings could be symbolized 
in the same fashion. We then attempted to describe the most probable mode of 
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symbolization of the various holidays and interpersonal relationships usually 
celebrated with the greeting card. We shall illustrate this with the interpersonal 
relations indicated above. Thus the pattern of stereotyped attitudes attributed 
to Mother seemed best symbolized by warm colors largely in blues and pinks and 
warm reds, the form qualities of the card should stress circularity, enclosing and 
encompassing shapes, round edges, no sharp angles, ro elongated objects dis- 
turbing the circularity of the design. Symbols of warmth and protectiveness 
might be such as flowers, baskets, firesides, open doorways, lighted windows. 
For the sister ideas of virginal innocence could be preserved through the pinks 
and, predominately, white. Harsh reds and other bright colors were not indi- 
cated. Flowers used would be of the light, small spring flower type, not roses 
(unless white) or orchids. Any symbol of simplicity or innocence seemed appro- 
priate——angels, small children, cupids, young animals. In general the design 
should be light and fleeting in impression. In the father the light colors become 
dark, the designs rough and angular, the subjects go outdoors and become rough 
and virile. Reds, dark greens, browns, tans are suggested colors. Angularity 
and masses of form broken by elongated objects seemed appropriate. Outdoor 
scenes and scenes of men’s paraphernalia (predominantly phallic—ties, pens and 
pencils, trains) become indicated. 

In this fashion we characterized the predominant stereotypes and their modes 
of symbolization in art (no attention was paid in this study to the verbal symbols 
in the verses) of four major holidays (Christmas, Easter, Valentine, Birthday) 
and twelve interpersonal relations (mother, father, brother, son, sister, daughter, 
sweetheart, wife, husband, grandmother, grandfather, friend). To this point we 
had been relying upon past research in symbolism and had as a test of our theory 
only the analysis of already marketed lines of greeting cards. In order to test 
our formulations, we submitted our judgments to an audience of about 900 
women greeting card users. For this test we selected two cards for each of the 
twelve interpersonal relations on each of the four holidays, ninety-six cards in all. 
One of each of these two card pairs was adjudged acceptable in that it complied 
with our formulations of symbols as indicated above. One was Unacceptable in 
that it did not conform to the criteria. All of these cards were regularly mer- 
chandised cards and of a wide range of the usual motifs and subject matters. 

These cards were then submitted to a voting by these 900 women.? They 
were asked to indicate which of the two cards of a given pair was most appro- 
priate for the season and person to whom the card would be sent. The tabulations 
indicated that cards we selected as Acceptable were also selected as most appro- 
priate by the women with seven times the frequency of those we selected as Un- 
acceptable. 

These studies have served to demonstrate the application of our theory and to - 
illustrate the meaning of our reference to private and public symbol systems. It 
is felt that further research based on these principles will serve to elucidate the 
utility and function of many forms of art in our society. It perhaps also may 
provide a basis upon which persons in various fields of both applied and 
theoretical art can collaborate in research. 


3 The details of this study are reported in Henry, W. E., ‘“‘A Study in the Application of 
Socio-Psychological Research to the Problems of Business and Industry’’, Journal of 
Social Psychology. In Press. 





MODERN ARCHITECTURE: A NEW TECHNICAL- 
AESTHETIC SYNTHESIS 


CARL W. CONDIT 


I 


Among the dominant qualities of our civilization, which is so largely deter- 
mined by scientific, technical, and industrial preoccupations, is a characteristic 
best described as cultural schizophrenia. I do not mean exactly the pathological 
state of interest to the psychologist, but rather an inner disharmony exhibiting 
itself not only in the emotional and intellectual life of the individual but in the 
practical life of himself and of society as well.! The origins of this condition are 
complex and, in some cases, remote from our time. In the nineteenth century, 
however, the split personality of our culture began to appear in clearly discernible 
outline. The tremendous expansion of industrial activity and the technology 
which served it produced eventually an almost exclusive concern with the eco- 
nomic machinery of social life and with practical, materialistic results; with 
means, that is, rather than with ends. At the same time the interest in science, 
both applied and theoretical, grew with equal rapidity. The result, already 
apparent in the nineteenth century, was the reorientation of human interest and 
activity toward two related objectives: the exploitation of economic resources 
and the dispassionate observation of relationships among natural, non-human 
phenomena. Thus industrial technology and science came eventually to absorb 
most of the energies of mankind in the focal points of western civilization, the 
cities of Europe and America. The ultimate results of such an absorption were 
first, a splitting off and submergence of the emotional life of the individual before 
intellectual activity and the struggle for wealth and power; and second, the rigid 
compartmentalization of all types of activity and all domains of organized knowl- 
edge. 

The impoverishment of emotional life manifested itself, during the nineteenth 
century, in a variety of ways. At first it all but drove art out of its natural place 
in a culture, where it could enrich and harmonize the diverse aspects of existence. 
The failure of art to play its proper role in social experience produced a decay of 
taste which spread continuously, until in many respects philistinism seems to 
have become indigenous in modern society. One evil result of such a decay was 
the universal appearance of a sterile and eclectic traditionalism in architecture 
and in the aesthetic design of household objects, furniture, machinery, and other 
necessities. At the same time there grew up a serious deterioration of interest 
in the visual aspect of things. The average human being in the nineteenth 
century was singularly blind to the picture of chaos and ugliness which industrial- 
ization presented to him on every hand. And the compartmentalization of 
knowledge made it increasingly difficult for him even to understand the lack 
of integration that existed in the practical activities of society. Science and 


1T have taken the term cultural schizophrenia, in the meaning employed above, from 
Sigfried Giedion’s Space, Time and Architecture, pp. 12-17. 
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technical knowledge were divided into narrow and isolated streams; art became 
separated from science and technics; and finally, questions of value were divorced 
from every other consideration. This complex situation for the most part per- 
sists into our own time, although today we have at least come to be acutely and 
painfully aware of it. 

And yet, for all the confusions and antagonisms which form our heritage from 
the past century, a new and vital synthesis has been growing up in what is very 
nearly the oldest of the arts. Architecture in the twentieth century has reached 
a state of maturity where we can see in it the exhibition of a profound and ex- 
tensive harmonization of hitherto divergent tendencies in our civilization, and 
the promise of an even fuller synthesis in the future. These tendencies are the 
forces of science and technology on the one hand, and of aesthetic interest and 
capacity on the other. The former are powerful and deeply imbedded in our 
culture; the latter suffered eclipse in the nineteenth century but have reappeared 
with renewed vigor in the graphic and structural arts of the present day. Our 
concern here is with the structural arts for the reason that they embody not only 
the values of artistic creativity without which civilization must perish, but also 
the technical and scientific capacities which distinguish our culture from those 
preceding it. An art or a body of customs and institutions—the disciplinary 
factors of society—which did not absorb and make use of modern technology 
would go little distance in establishing the control we desperately need. The 
order we desire must be predicated on the salient features of contemporary civili- 
zation. In modern architecture, I believe, we find the fullest and most striking 
integration of our thought, practice, and latent capacity for feeling. 


II 


The synthesis embodied in the new architecture reveals three aspects: an inte- 
gration of technics with aesthetic concerns; a close identity of the various graphic, 
plastic, and structural arts; and a surprising reconciliation, often unconscious, 
of the methods and viewpoints of art and science. Each of these aspects offers 
material for fruitful investigation; it is my purpose in the present essay, however, 
to limit consideration chiefly to the technical-aesthetic association, and it is there- 
fore appropriate to look upon architecture as plastic-utilitarian construction in a 
wide sense of the word and to refer to such type of creative activity as the struc- 
tural art. Moreover, the art. must be considered in its historical context in order 
that we may understand fully the nature and depth of the synthesis which the 
new architect has developed. 

We can discover three major phases in the historical evolution of modern archi- 
tecture, phases which we may for the present designate as aesthetic, functional 
(structural-utilitarian), and social. Since the three overlap and interact one 
with another, it is unwise to search for specific dates and for exact parallelisms of 
growth between European and American schools. The first, or aesthetic, phase 
appeared most strikingly in the United States toward the close of the nineteenth 
century. It revealed the successful discovery on the part of a few courageous 
and imaginative architects of an aesthetic form organically related to certain 
dominant qualities of a commercial and industrial culture, a form distinguished 
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by power growing out of simplicity, machine-like precision, and an expressive, 
architectonic logic. It was purely aesthetic, for the buildings characterizing this 
phase involved no essential change in traditional masonry technics. The search 
for new form was in great measure the expression of a protest against eclectic 
traditionalism. The first large building to point the way toward a new formal 
solution was Henry Hobson Richardson’s Marshall Field Wholesale Store (1885- 
86) in Chicago. It was shortly followed by a structure which still stands today 
as a dramatic revelation of what the architect was looking for—John Wellborn 
Root’s Monadnock Building (1890-91) in the same city. An original, self-con- 
scious, and richly creative spirit, Root was thoroughly aware of what he was doing 
and what he had to do; that is, to develop out of traditional materials, which in 
themselves offered no new problem of structural functionalism, an aesthetic form 
indicating artistic acknowledgement of new cultural factors. The masonry arch- 
itecture of Sullivan, the first great master of the steel skeleton, and somewhat 
later of Frank Lloyd Wright, can only be understood as pure artistic expressions 
rising logically out of the world of science and power technology. Parallel solu- 
tions appeared in the work of the movement called L’Art Nouveau in Europe. 

The second, or functional, step in the process was and continues to be of greater 
importance to the renaissance of art in modern culture. Functionalism is a much 
worn and abused term which the architects and their spokesmen have used so 
broadly as to divest it of precise meaning. I shall restrict it to architecture the 
essential basis of whose aesthetic is an objective consideration on the part of the 
architect of structural and utilitarian characteristics as the starting points of his 
design. Nothing in the recent history of building reveals the aesthetic meaning 
of functionalism as clearly as the invention and formal use of the steel skeleton, 
first employed in 1885 in Chicago. This revolutionary innovation in construction, 
the accomplishment of a brilliant engineer and architect, William Le Baron 
Jenney, ended once and for all the possibility of regarding applied facades— 
Greek, Gothic, baroque, or whatever the so-called architect chose—as revelations 
of the art of architecture. Henceforth the architect had to approach building 
as construction and his final artistic product as the embodiment and statement of 
the system of construction. It is at this point that we see the new synthesis 
emerging: mechanics, deductive and theoretical, becomes the source of structural 
theory; technics of steel manufacture and erection provide the practical method; 
light, cleanliness, safety, efficiency, free and flexible disposition of space are the 
immediate subsidiary aims; and the final building form is the architectonic revela- 
tion of all these factors, closely bound to each other and all organically related to 
the ultimate visual experience which the structure provides. 

In the functional approach to architectural design the originally independent 
solutions of European and American architects were strikingly parallel. The 
whole movement has now become world wide, and all its aspects can thus be seen 
as logical outgrowths of contemporary culture. And so far the architects have 
been capable of keeping aesthetic pace with the often bewildering advancement 
of technics. A host of new materials has appeared: ferrous alloys of many kinds, 
aluminum, reinforced concrete, plate glass, laminated wood, plywood, and or- 
ganic plastics. Structural technics produced such methods and devices as caisson 
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foundations, welded steel framing, rigid frames, and cellular concrete skeletons. 
The uses to which a building is to be put have multiplied, many of them such that 
they would have been regarded as impossible a generation ago. Among them 
we might mention the 300-ft. bay to span floor space for the manufacture of loco- 
motives, large airplanes, and automobiles; the maintenance of uniform conditions 
of temperature, light, and humidity for human comfort and efficiency in certain 
industrial processes; and the control in the interest of human comfort of fierce 
tropical sunlight. The structural theory of the mathematician progresses with 
the demands of manufacture and commerce and the potentialities of technics. 
But most impressively, the architect as artist has grasped these demands and 
potentialities, intellectually and emotionally, and has given each a fitting and 
beautiful architectonic expression. The modern factory appears clothed in the 
bright perfection of glass or the magnificent sweep of immensely long, unbroken 
planes of brick. Intolerable sunlight gave the Brazilian architects the oppor- 
tunity to explore the rich textural effects of the brise-soleil or sun screen, the 
invention of Le Corbusier. 

The third and most recent phase of the development of modern architecture 
is the one which contains within itself the fullest promise for human welfare, 
material and emotional, but at the same time runs the gravest risk of frustration 
by the antagonisms and confusions of our age and by all forms of political and 
intellectual reaction. It is in the social promise of structural art that the scien- 
tist and the engineer play their most important roles, while the architect faces 
the grave responsibility of realizing moral values in the process of his aesthetic 
accomplishment. Social architecture best reveals itself in modern town planning, 
an art perhaps as old as cities themselves but largely in a theoretical stage at the 
present time. The mature state of that theory, however, indicates that the archi- 
tect is deeply aware of the whole need of the human being in his dynamic social 
existence. Town planning begins and ends with humane and democratic values, 
but in the long step between it embraces the integrated work of a large and diverse 
group of talents. The sociologist and the psychologist, representatives of objec- 
tive science, begin with the survey of urban conditions and human needs. The 
administrator plans and develops the organization of all concerned, while the 
economist maps out costs and financial capacities. The engineer must plan and 
supervise every phase of construction. But it is the architect who must design 
the structures and the arteries of movement in terms of the human scale; that is, 
in terms of the physical, emotional, and imaginative needs of mankind. His 
problem is not only to give beauty to buildings, bridges, and parkways, but to 
correlate all these into an aesthetically satisfying whole, and further to organize 
aesthetically the structural complex with the natural conditions of the site. The 
theory has been scarcely translated into practice; it will be realized extensively 
when economic relations are based on the same awareness of human needs which 
the architect employs as the starting point of his task. 

Town planning is one part of the socio-aesthetic quality of modern architecture. 
Regional planning is the context into which town planning logically belongs and 
into which it must ultimately fit. The same complex process found in urban 
planning marks the successful realization of the regional plan, although the aims 
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and methods differ in many respects. The regional plan begins (on the assump- 
tion, again, that certain socio-ethical values are worth translating into practice) 
with the survey by scientists of the geological, climatic, and economic aspects of 
a region as a unit. The social economist develops the method of exploitation 
most advantageous to human needs. And the architect and the engineer, work- 
ing as complementary and integrated talents, design and supervise the building 
of the structures which not only serve the operation of the plan but embody 
through aesthetic expression its ideal aims. The foremost single example of uni- 
fied regional development today is the program of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the physical plant of which demonstrates so overwhelmingly the pres- 
ence of a new art and a new encyclopedia of design that we are forced to regard it 
as a separate art form to which we give the term geo-architecture. Since the river 
is the central artery of many regional plans, the architect’s work lies largely in 
construction associated with waterway control and the generation and distri- 
bution of hydroelectric power. 


Ill 


When we turn from historical analysis to an examination of the visual char- 
acteristics of modern architecture as it exists today, we begin to see in its unifica- 
tion of divergent tendencies the expression of a vital emotional quality which 
represents an articulation of certain basic sentiments of the people. Hostility 
and misunderstanding still exist, and yet a popular sense or feeling that the new 
creations express the emotional life of the community increasingly manifests 
itself. In our own society, as in all of them, there is a need for buildings which 
represent the social and ceremonial life of the people, their pride, their hopes, 
their ideals and ambitions. There is a need for buildings as symbols of an unde- 
finable but necessary awareness of self as part of a social and historical context. 

Thus the end which the architect seeks is wider than the purely aesthetic, the 
contemplation of beauty for its own sake. The growing preoccupation with the 
social purpose of structural art taught the architect that his work is inseparable 
from primary ethical values. It is here, I believe, as much as in the steel skeleton 
and the dematerialized wall, that modern architecture differs from any of the 
styles of the past. The architect seeks to articulate ideals and sentiments bound 
up with fundamental human relationships, as much as he seeks to create a physi- 
cal setting in which such relationships can flourish. He adds beauty to technical 
triumphs of which the people are already aware, and by so doing he tries to reflect 
the ideals of community life. The ambitious and adventuresome impulses of 
society are superbly presented in modern geo-architecture, in bridges, dams, and 
parkways. Indeed, these are perhaps our truest monuments: they are aesthetic 
representations of the highest technical imagination and they meet with great 
popular enthusiasm as objects of visual attention. 

In modern architecture, we have seen, the statement of structural and utili- 
tarian factors is the basis of its aesthetic; they are the essential molding forces of 
the ultimate form, in the sense that religious aspiration and its concrete symbols 
were molding forces in sacred Gothic architecture. Thus modern building can 
in no sense be regarded as a bold statement of functional necessity. The creative 
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spirits among contemporary architects look upon materials, machines, utilitarian 
devices, and manufacturing and structural technics as means subservient to a 
fully human end which must grow organically out of the means employed. The 
modern architect has grasped firmly what most of society has forgotten in the 
past century and a half: that technology, although an integral part of culture, 
is only a means and not an end in the struggle to realize the ultimate purposes of 
civilized life. 

Consideration of the concrete elements of design will illustrate and reinforce 
the generalizations which I have so far presented. Possibly the most obvious of 
these characteristics is the compositional quality, which is usually marked by the 
association, frequently asymmetrical, of a few fundamental geometric forms: the 
rectangular prism, the cylinder, the plane rectangle and square, and combinations 
of advancing and receding planes suggesting motion on different levels and in 
rectangularly oriented directions. The arrangement of planes and solids amounts 
to an austere purism in the work of Le Corbusier and the Internationalists; it is 
more variously developed, on the other hand, into dramatic spatial relationships 
in the architecture of Frank Lloyd Wright and the many American designers 
who have been influenced by him. In the bigger commercial, industrial, and 
public structures the compositional effect appears as the grouping of large, simple 
masses with plane surfaces. In all cases the architect relies on honest expression 
of the texture and function of materials to reinforce his aesthetic statement. As 
I have suggested previously, such attributes of modern architecture in part reveal 
a pure artistic expression not necessarily born of new structural technics but of 
certain anonymous feelings about the products, purposes, and methods of a 
machine culture. In the negative sense it is a revolt against the dishonesty, 
confusion, and nervous restlessness of eclecticism; in the positive it is an aware- 
ness of the logical and visual qualities of scientific technology, of its precision, 
simplicity, and orderliness. 

A closer and more concrete union of technical and aesthetic factors appears 
when the architect is faced with the task of presenting in aesthetic terms the 
new structural devices and materials born of technical innovations. The 
characteristic is best seen in the skeletal construction of large buildings, where 
the dematerialized wall, an aesthetic element of great force in itself, becomes the 
means to a revelation of the skeleton from which it hangs. Louis Sullivan’s 
Carson Pirie Scott Store (1899, 1903-04) in Chicago, one of the masterpieces of 
modern commercial architecture, may serve as a concrete illustration of structural 
expressiveness. In this building the walls are reduced to a pattern of large 
rectangular cells framed by the slender and unbroken piers and spandrels which 
clothe the columns and spandrel beams of the skeleton; the cells themselves are 
composed entirely of glass. The result is a powerful revelation of the impartial 
equilibrium of the steel cage, a revelation marked by superb sense of scale and 
proportion in a structure of great size. The deep windows and plane surfaces 
give the structure clarity, precision, and incisiveness. We see here an aesthetic 
discipline of the technical equipment which forms the tools of the architect. 
In later buildings the non-existence of a bearing wall is more sharply emphasized 
by the absence of the cellular pattern of piers and spandrels: the outer covering 
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of the building is a largely transparent skin or envelope exhibiting a neutral 
tension in all directions. For this reason the best modern domestic and com- 
mercial buildings possess a lightness, airiness, and grace unique in the history of 
architecture. Closely related to the frank expression of structure is the ex- 
pression of the different structural functions of different elements. If a bearing 
wall exists, for example, it is plainly stated as such; whereas non-bearing elements 
are given a lightness and openness radically setting them off from the other por- 
tions of the building. An excellent example of the presence of two structural 
devices in one building is Le Corbusier’s Maison de vacances (1935) at Les Mathes, 
France. Here the statement of a technical fact is the source of an aesthetic 
experience. 

The various uses of different parts of a building can also become the source of 
artistic form, in much the same way that different structural elements give the 
architect an aesthetic opportunity. When a commercial or public building pro- 
vides shelter and means for a variety of activities, the design of the building 
reflects the separate solutions of a number of different utilitarian problems. But 
the separate elements are the integrated parts of a unified whole. In Eliel 
Saarinen’s Crow Island School (1940) at Winnetka, Illinois, for example, one can 
clearly distinguish the various parts of the building: classrooms, auditorium, 
gymnasium, administrative offices, ete. Structural factors, of course, also enter 
into the ultimate product: in some cases they may be arbitrarily chosen to re- 
inforce expression of the different uses of the parts; in others they are dictated 
by functional necessity. It is the criterion of use, freely accepted by the archi- 
tect, which results in the asymmetry of many contemporary buildings. The 
functional presence of asymmetry presents the architect with an extremely 
difficult design problem the frequent impressive solution of which attests to the 
validity of the new forms. These forms, however, become a source of pleasure 
in themselves, and they are often adopted for purely aesthetic purposes, as they 
have been since Walter Gropius gave the first great modern demonstration of 
unified asymmetric grouping with the buildings of the Bauhaus (1925) at Dessau, 
Germany. Asymmetry tends to be dynamic, while symmetry is static. 

The problem of direct utilitarian and structural expression has led to the ques- 
tion, to what extent is pure functional necessity the source of an aesthetically 
satisfying form? The question is of primary importance in industrial design, 
but perhaps less important in structural art because of the architect’s purpose of 
developing a genuine style. Yet geo-architecture contains many examples of 
works beautiful in themselves which are not primarily meant to be products of 
artistic creativity. If such is the case, and the beauty is not accidental, we can 
say that they are beautiful for the same reason that we feel mountains and lakes 
and rivers to be beautiful. We are dealing here not with the formal properties 
of an aesthetically purposeful arrangement, but with the emotionally affective 
expression of certain forces and, in the case of human works, of certain hopes, 
capacities, and ambitions. The source of feeling is usually the combination of 
immense size with the realization of the overcoming of formidable natural 
obstacles. Given the simplicity and the frank expression of materials character- 
izing good structural engineering, we can readily see why the magnificent sweep 
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of a steel arch bridge like the famous Kill van Kull span (1930-31) at Bayonne, 
New Jersey, is a superb aesthetic achievement. The Bayonne bridge, with its 
1675-ft. clear span, is an amazingly daring, graceful, and dynamic leap into space. 
We find the same qualities of beauty in a more complex and highly organized 
form in any one of the dams and associated structures of the TVA, although here 
we see the evidences of the work of imaginative architects in many aspects of 
these gigantic constructions. 

In the best works of geo-architecture the presence of the architect as artist is 
necessary for the fullest aesthetic achievement. What he has done in the phys- 
ical plant of the TVA, for example, is first to assert in terms within the imagina- 
tive grasp of the human being the huge size of the dam and its related structures. 
He does this not because bigness is in itself beautiful, but because the size of the 
task and the reach of the creative technical imagination must be and are worthy 
of being given dramatic expression. By attention to scale and proportion he 
carries the eye from elements close to the human size up through successively 
larger parts to the dam and the whole complex. In addition he correlates all 
the elements of the complex into a unified whole in which each part, having its 
functional place in the scheme, has by virtue of this its aesthetic place also. It 
is in the details of the buildings as well that we recognize the presence of archi- 
tectural skill of a high order. Purity of form and of final composition is the most 
striking quality. We feel from the visual experience that everything is logically 
and beautifully ordered to serve and to state the functional end. 

The union of technics, instrumental science, and aesthetic interests appears 
most plainly in geo-architecture, but the completeness of the unification in this 
case arises chiefly from the fact that the final aim is essentially technical and 
closely associated with the prime movers of a mechanical civilization. Con- 
temporary structural art also exhibits certain similarities to ideas in modern 
theoretical science. It is undoubtedly true that attempts to establish the unity 
of the arts and intellectual disciplines in any given period have sometimes led to 
very questionable generalizations; at the same time, however, one cannot escape 
the intuitive conviction that unconscious parallelisms of method frequently 
exist between the graphic and the structural arts on one hand, and the math- 
ematical-scientific or metaphysical views of the world on the other. Thus it has 
been pointed out that the interest of the seventeenth century in mathematics 
and physics is reflected in the successful attempt by the baroque architects to 
secure the effect of movement and of dynamic interpenetration of spaces. In 
the same way one can detect in the new spatial and compositional researches of 
the cubist and futurist painters an effort to realize a dynamic and continuous 
inter-association of spatial elements defined not by precise enclosures but by 
fluid surfaces suggesting mathematical abstractions. 

That a similar quality exists in certain trends in modern architecture seems 
apparent; that is, a parallel exists between the aesthetic meaning of a structure 
and certain mathematical-scientific abstractions, although the parallel may be 
an unconscious one. The treatment of space in the domestic architecture of 
Frank Lloyd Wright is dynamic: the solid walls of his houses are often not at all 
apparent; the structure as enclosure is not a static volume but a moving interplay 
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of inner and outer space; and the organization of plane surfaces is such as to pro- 
vide us with a definite sense of intersection, recession, and advancement. When 
we consider some of the large commercial structures we are sometimes impressed 
by the presence of a building complex existing in space-time. The best example 
is Rockefeller Center (1930-31) in New York City. A collaborative work on the 
grand scale, brilliantly planned and executed in all its details, this immense 
triumph of our integrative powers is really an association of separate elements 
the exact relationships of which are of course spatial, but they are to be appre- 
hended in time. It may be argued that this is simply the result of the great area 
of the plan; such an argument, however, fails to consider the aesthetic unity of 
the complex and the consequent fact that the separate parts do not unfold them- 
selves as in a changing panorama along a city street, one structure after another 
appearing in successive intervals of time, but rather as continuously correlated 
elements related to mathematical continuity. One sees the building group over a 
period of time, but the act of perception is an act of coordination in which the 
whole emerges as a unity that is more than the sum of its constituent parts. The 
final experience suggests the space-time continuum of modern physics. The 
nearest equivalent in another art is the montage of the motion picture. Some- 
thing of the same characteristic of movement in space-time appears in many 
modern traffic arteries, especially at their junction and diversion points. 

All architecture, in a sense, embodies both the technical and aesthetic capacities 
of a people and probably always reflects to some extent their picture of the world. 
Architecture, above all things, means building, which is a technic, the skill in- 
volved in placing stone on stone or in carving the hard rock of which the structure 
is formed. And an art designed to house both the body and the spirit of man 
would inevitably manifest the ideals and aspirations of a people, providing there 
is a felt need for their memorialization. In modern architecture, however, I have 
tried to show that technical processes and scientific conceptions form the sub- 
stance of the aesthetic revelation in the sense that they enter as the important 
ingredients into the artistic end. Functionalism, utilitarianism, manifestation 
of structure and material—these compose not only the grammar of modern 
architectural design but its inherent aesthetic purpose as well. Power tech- 
nology, the distinguishing cultural factor of contemporary western civilization, 
is given its aesthetic expression in modern building. The humanization of our 
great technical resources is one of our primary needs; modern architecture points 
to one course by which this may be partially accomplished. For it is the task of 
the architect—in Sullivan’s courageous dictum—to interpret the life of his own 
people. 
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THE ICONIC SIGN IN AESTHETICS 
CLIFFORD AMYX 


Philosophers have paid so much attention to the problem of linguistic analysis 
recently that aesthetics has inevitably responded to this interest. There have 
been great hopes that such an analysis might result in a clarification of tradi- 
tionally difficult problems in aesthetics, especially interrelationships of presented 
value and designated value as these occur in the aesthetic process. Following 
the lead set out in Wittgenstein’s early work in a theory of language as iconic, 
there was an open invitation to philosophers interested in the problems of mean- 
ing to develop aesthetics as a part of the theory of signs. This invitation 
matured in the prolegomena to a positivist aesthetic in the work of C. W. Morris.! 
With this work of Morris the linguistic approach to aesthetics sought to include 
the visual arts in a comprehensive aesthetic, for the first time setting out an 
approach comparable in scope to the work of I. A. Richards in poetry. More- 
over Morris brought to the problem a rigorous approach in analysis typical of 
the procedure of the logical empiricists who see such a procedure as of primary 
importance in clearing up the traditional difficulties of aesthetics as a field of 
philosophic inquiry. 

In addition to the work of Morris a somewhat further clarification and exten- 
sion of his position has been carried forward in this Journal by Isabel Creed 
Hungerland? and Benbow Ritchie? That there is some divergence in their 
interpretation of Morris may indicate either that Morris himself is not cogent 


1C. W. Morris, ‘‘Aesthetics and the Theory of Signs,’’ Journal of Unified Science, VIII, 
1-3. 

2 Isabel P. Creed, ‘Iconic Signs and Expressiveness,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, III, 11-12, pp. 5-14. 

3 Benbow Ritchie, ‘“The Formal Structure of the Aesthetic Object,’’ Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, III, 11-12, pp. 15-21. 
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in his attack on the problem, or that the approach from the semiotic contains an 
inherent ambiguity latent in the reading of all aesthetics in terms of “iconic 
designation.” It is this latter possibility which I wish to explore more fully in 
this paper. 

The work of art may be treated as a sign or a complex of signs. Strictly 
speaking it exists, as an aesthetic work of art, only in the process of perception. 
Thus the efficient aesthetic sign is different from the sign vehicle, and analysis 
of the aesthetic work of art becomes a special case of sign analysis. Aesthetics 
then becomes equivalent to the science of aesthetic signs, and “in its entirety a 
subdivision of the semiotic.” (Morris, op. cit., p. 132). A brief account of the 
sign situation reveals that a process of semiosis, the meaning process, is one in 
which one thing takes account of another thing through a third something which 
“mediates” this taking account of. This language seems specially fitted to the 
problems of art since “medium” is a word which has special connotations and 
“mediation” expresses exactly the focus of the problem of the creative artist. 

In Morris’s interpretation of the semiotic, that which operates as a sign is a 
sign-vehicle, the act of taking account of the sign is the interpretant, and that 
which is taken account of is the designatum. A sign must have a designatum 
to function efficiently as a sign, but it may have no denotatum. The relation 
of the sign vehicle to interpretant, designatum, and to other signs, creates the 
three dimensions of the semiotic: pragmatics, semantics, and syntactics. 

But this is only one of the pillars on which a theory of aesthetics must be 
founded; the other is a theory of value. For Morris value is defined as the 
property of an object relative to an interest, and the properties viewed thus 
interestwise are no more subjective than other properties of an object which may 
be systematically investigated. 

In order to show the special interrelationships of value and communication in 
the process of aesthetic semiosis we must return to some of the further character- 
istics of signs. This is of course very special language for the investigation of 
the work of art, but the hopes which are held for its usage in describing the 
aesthetic process will demand a close examination. 

There are two classes of sign-vehicles: the iconic and the non-iconic. Iconic 
signs are those which are like (have some properties in common with) their 
designatum. Non-iconic signs are those which do not have significant properties 
in common with their designatum. ‘The semantical rule for the use of an iconic 
sign is that it denotes any object which has the properties (in practice a selection 
of the properties) which it itself has.”’ (Morris, op. cit., p. 136). Morris notes 
that this distinction is not sufficient to establish the iconic sign as the artistic 
sign, since many objects ordinarily denote iconically, as does a record photo- 
graph, without being thought or called artistic. However, when we join the two 
pillars of our aesthetic structure, we have an edifice worthy of the problem of 
housing the interrelationships of value and communication. “If, however” 
writes Morris, “the designatum of an iconic sign be a value (and of course not all 
iconic signs designate values), the situation is changed: there is now not merely 
the designation of value properties (for such designation takes place even in 
science), not merely the functioning of iconic signs (for these as such need not be 
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aesthetic signs), but there is a direct apprehension of value properties through 
the very presence of that which itself has the value it designates.” (op. cit., 
p. 136). 

It can be seen that this is a modern equivalent of what has been called an 
aesthetic of “surface.” The sign is taken as “equivalent of the thing sym- 
bolized” in whatever loose meaning of equivalence the proponents of a theory 
of surface have been wont to use. It is quite evident that the notion of iconic 
designation is to fall heir to all of the traditional difficulties of a theory of surface, 
in which regressions and self-designations are to be multiplied in order to account 
for the complexity of the aesthetic process. Significance (value) and significa- 
tion (communication) have ‘been compressed in many traditional theories of 
surface, and the theory of the iconic sign is constructed with the specific purpose 
of holding clear such relationships as they actually function in the process without 
doing a distortion to the facts of either communication or value. This was the 
exact task set for the “iconic” sign within the last decade. 

As a test case in the usage of the term ‘‘iconic designation” let us take a feature 
of the process which is sufficiently pronounced to be remarked in almost all 
works on aesthetics. This is the feeling of compulsion, the “demands” of the 
work of art on the spectator or the creator. Koffka has made much of the 
“necessity” intefnal to the work of art; Bosanquet has made it integral to an 
aesthetic through his interpretation of the field as ‘feeling submitted to the 
laws of an object.” Other writers, especially Dewey, and Morris himself, have 
remarked this compulsion in the work. The demands of the object approach 
necessity as the aesthetic work of art is built up through perception, whether 
this involve only the “recreative” muscles of the eye with the fused kinesthetic 
sensations, or even more pronouncedly in the case of actual creative work in 
which tactual sensations and muscular sensations of a different order are evident. 
How is such a situation explored in terms of the iconic sign? 

Let us suppose, to use Mr. Ritchie’s example, that an artist begins with a spot 
of red on the canvas. Some artists are fond of saying that this activates the 
whole field of the canvas, setting up tensions which determine, loosely to be sure, 
but to some degree, the rest of the creative procedure. We are engaged in an 
active search for value; there is an interest to be fulfilled. In working out the 
implications of such a search a blue line is put down at or near the red patch. 
For the semiotic this is a signal relation. In Mr. Ritchie’s account there is no 
indication that there is any excursion into other than ‘formal’ relationships 
which determine the search for value at this point. The “‘object’’, the model, 
the still-life set up, or any other sort of teaser for artistic effort is funded into 
the search for value in terms of the formal relationships as they emerge on the 
canvas. As we proceed, there is a higher degree of determinacy in the process 
so that each succeeding step is governed more precisely by the relationships 
already extant on the canvas. When we finally get to the place at which the 
work is almost completely organized, the final steps follow by “necessity.”’ The 
painter knows precisely what is needed, and he sweats to get it on the canvas. 


4 Milton C. Nahm, Aesthetic Experience and Iis Presuppositions, Harper’s 1946. Chap- 
ter VIII, ‘“‘The Theory of Aesthetic ‘Surface’ ”’. 
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What is the sense in which the relation of the red patch to the blue line is 
iconic, and how does this accord with the original notion of Morris concerning 
iconic designation in art, which began with the notion that it was a semantic 
relationship (as contrasted with “internal” syntactic relations)? We cannot 
say that the red patch designates the blue line as such, for what can we say of 
the common quality of each? Only that they fulfill a search for value. Thus 
we can say literally only that the red patch designates the value of the blue line 
(Ritchie, op. cit., p. 12). We have a rather special case of designation here, but 
one which is a reflection of the setting of the designation problem in a rather 
older context. Long ago it was discovered that similarity does not designate, 
but that one object which is similar to another designates only in terms of an 
interest on the part of the agent. Nor do we seem to have hurdled the problem 
of where the ‘common property” of the red patch and the blue line resides, yet 
this is a property which Morris calls as “objective” as any systematic property, 
weight, mass, color. It seems precisely the case that these two are not related 
by having in common any of these “systematic” properties but only by being 
objects of a search for value. The demands set up by the first are fulfilled by 
the second, and Mr. Ritchie’s interpretation sees this as exactly a case of iconic 
designation. There is certainly no primitive perceptual sameness here, at least 
in the manner in which Morris intended to set out the search for value, which 
was quite obviously as the adjustment of an ‘‘object’’ to the demands of the 
medium. 

Thus iconic designation has been expanded to take care of ‘‘same value prop- 
erty.” Primitive perceptual bases for iconic designation (always relative to 
an interest) have given way to a more operational theory of common properties. 
Morris evidently intended that value properties should follow rather closely 
upon the designation afforded in terms of a “‘semantic’’ type of iconic designation; 
that is, a similarity between the work of art and the “object” signified. His 
examples in painting show him to be unacquainted with the problems of designa- 
tion in modern abstract painting as compared with traditional representative 
painting. For Morris we may presume that Cézanne’s Boy with the Red Vest 
denotes (in a genuine semantic dimension) the sitter who was the model for 
Cézanne. We know through other sources that it was the habit of Cézanne to 
use models for all his paintings except his heroic nudes. The iconic designation 
could function for an onlooker watching Cézanne at work through a similarity 
of the red in the vest of the sitter and a red in the picture. The red in the 
picture would be heightened in intensity through the surrounding blue-greens 
and greens, but the relationship would never be completely out of scale, at least 
until we come to Fauvist painting, e.g. Matisse, in which a red vest might appear 
ultimately something entirely un-red. But on the basis of the Cézanne pro- 
cedure, it is proper foundation within a range of medial practice, of iconic designa- 
tion in the legitimate usage of the term. What is meant when we say that the 
red patch iconically designates the value of the blue line is not what is meant 
when we say that the red in the picture iconically designates the red in the vest. 
Thus we have two types of iconic relationships, one of which seems to me to fall 
into semantic dimensions, and the other of which seems to me to be syntactic 
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and to govern the relation of sign elements. Thus far, in the work of Morris and 
Ritchie, there has been no recognition that the “iconic designation” which they 
propose to encompass aesthetics is ambiguous and in reality covers two different 
theories of aesthetics, one a formal abstract, with whatever appropriate psy- 
chology and value theory is appropriate to such a theory, and the other of which 
is mimetic. The obvious intention of logical empiricism is to combine here the 
virtues of an operational theory of similarity and an interest theory of value, 
but there has been no success at getting rid of the Wittgenstein notion that the 
order of language is the order of the world, which is essentially mimetic in its 
implications for an aesthetic. 

The term ‘‘iconic” tends. to compress the problem of aesthetic designation and 
value in much the same way as the traditional theories of surface, and in such a 
way in the modern version as to leave us with a mock semantic dimension, in 
which the picture refers us to an object only by virtue of standing in its entirety 
for that object. The need of the semiotic was quite obviously a word or usage 
which would be relatively neutral in regard to the problem of representation in 
art, yet “iconic” has been used traditionally to mean exactly ‘‘subject-matter”’ 
in art. That which Morris wants to treat as semantic (“iconic designation’”’), 
Ritchie treats as a ‘‘ready-made interest” and non-iconic. If the iconic designa- 
tion is to serve wholly as an internal signalling device, which is the only usage 
of ‘‘iconic’”’ which Ritchie seems to allow, then we have not held to the tripartite 
division of the semiotic: the semantic dimension of art is still unaccounted, or 
else it is a mockery. If it does not exist art is entirely syntactics and linguisti- 
cally on the order of symbolic elaboration: a notion which is not entirely un- 
acceptable to the type of thinking which derives from logical empiricism. Mrs. 
Hungerland is careful to point out that the artist has more freedom in the matter 
at hand and indicates that there is no need for an exact correlation between 
iconic designation (in Morris’s sense of the words) and syntactic elaboration. 
This is quite obviously more to the point in regard to what goes on when an 
artist works on a picture, though it may not indicate an avenue by which “‘iconic 
designation” can be salvaged as a usable guide to aesthetics. 

We can get at this matter best by a consideration of the manner in which the 
sign vehicle functions in guiding and controlling a process of reading a picture. 
To return to The Boy with the Red Vest, it is obvious that this vehicle may func- 
tion in different ways for different persons, and in different ways for the same 
person. The art historian may be interested in the structure as instantial of 
Cézanne’s procedure in painting; the layman may get a fortuitous recall of his 
Uncle John, and use the picture as an excuse for a reverie, a pleasurable excursion 
into his own past. In whatever way the sign functions, it is a condition of the 
semiotic that the vehicle should be iconically related to the designatum. In 
considering a more “abstract’’ vehicle, say a Miro painting, composed of semi- 
geometric or semi-biological forms, there is a source of genuine reward in the 
consideration of the interplay of the shapes as pigmented and textured canvas, 
and again as “floating” forms in deep space. By an alternative act of mind I 
can regard this Miro as either one or the other: I can enjoy the two-dimensional 
tensions, or I can let the space deepen and enjoy other dimensions and relation- 
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ships. This is an indication of the “interest” of the observer in determining the 
type of designation. Ordinarily the powerful space cues in painting make it 
difficult to sustain a sense of the plane of the canvas, even in modern painting 
in which the surface of the canvas has had fetishist acclaim. 

If we ask bluntly which of these types of enjoyment of the Miro is iconic, I 
believe that we shall have:to answer “both”, or else we shall be in danger of 
limiting the usage of “iconic designation” beyond salvage. In the Miro every- 
thing that is designated is presented: every part of the picture indicates some 
other part, if it is a “tight” picture, and we have assurance that our search for 
value will gain some reward. On this liberalized definition of iconic, certainly 
most works of art are iconic. 

The art of the poet, with which we have not been concerned, is immediately 
seen to be a case of iconic designation. A word or phrase needs to be iconic of 
only the “same value property”. In the familiar Coleridge lines, ‘‘In Xanadu 
did Kubla Khan, A stately pleasure dome decree,” we find iconic designation, 
since the reader, or Coleridge himself, is not blocked in finding a common value 
property. None of the imagery aroused is non-stately; there are no intrusive 
elements which modify the rhythm-image relationships beyond the possibility 
of enjoyment®. Whether the fulfillment of this interest demands primitive 
sameness is an empirical question on this account. If “Chicago” fulfills the same 
interest (which in such case must be an interest in some cacophony), then the 
underlying cadence may give way, and “Xanadu” will be replaced. 

Theories of iconography which have been pushed hard have usually rested 
their case on primitive identity or sameness, interpreted as perceptual sameness. 
Modern variants treat this more in terms of a reading off of the structure of one 
object from another. Causally, one object can be read off another by a machine 
—a phonograph, for instance. A picture is iconic of a natural object or scene 
because in tracing out the structure of one, I find a one to one correspondence, 
within the limits of the schemata which define structure, in the other. If I 
trace the color in a painting, for example, I should find the same progression 
from warm to cool from foreground to background, that I find in nature. If I 
do not find the ‘‘natural’’ progression, as I certainly do not find it in some pictures 
of Turner, I must find that the other schemata hold; otherwise iconic designation 
fails. In other words, some of the structural or material relationships must hold. 
An iconic theory must be based on the tenet that the multiplicity of the sign is 
the multiplicity of the designatum, and Morris falls into this older version when 
he indicates that the work of art is a more “general” work when it is abstract. 
The notion of the “generality” of the work of art is based on a tenuously held 
doctrine of iconic designation derived out of primitive similarity; and it disap- 
pears in an aesthetic of surface, or in an aesthetic in which the iconic designation 
is held to be ‘‘same value property”, for there is no indication on the latter type 
of theory that the tracing out of value designations is a following of any order of 
nature other than the present particular process. 

It is difficult to see how a definition of the aesthetic field is to be accomplished 


5 It might be inquired of the proponents of the semiotic whether all of the types of in- 
ternal designation are equally iconic. 
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through the type of sign. This was the difficulty of the older mimetic theories. 
Morris is impelled to ascribe “‘irrelevancy” to non-iconic designation of value, 
which quite obviously has a great weight of evidence against it, unless of course 
we define the field, a priori, as iconic designation and then turn this into presenta- 
tion. Morris recapitulates essentially the difficulties of a mimetic theory and 
then seeks to overcome them with a blanketing term. Only Mr. Ritchie has 
seen the drastic revision needed in Morris’s original conception of iconic designa- 
tion to escape from mimetic theories, and he has made a bold and brilliant at- 
tempt to salvage “‘iconic designation” for aesthetics. But it is neither a differ- 
entia of the field nor does it gain the clarity which, above all, the investigation of 
linguistic problems in the arts had promised. 


THE AESTHETICS OF SIR DONALD TOVEY 


SOLOMON FISHMAN 


As a writer on music, Tovey achieved a celebrity quite without parallel in the 
English language. What is remarkable is that his reputation is largely founded 
upon the six volumes of Essays in Musical Analysis,! comprising the program 
notes which Tovey prepared to accompany his own performances of music. 


Written without concessions to the popularizing tendency of our age, they de- 
mand even of the trained musician careful and attentive reading. Taken as a 
whole, they compose an exhaustive survey of the art of music from the time of 
Bach to the beginning of the twentieth century. Apparently Tovey was most 
articulate in the concrete presence of a work of art, for his intention of writing 
a series of text-books on the technique and aesthetics of music was never fulfilled. 

The aesthetic and critical views of a writer like Tovey posess a double interest: 
they are founded upon a rare breadth of experience as composer, performer, 
teacher, and theorist; they refer, moreover, to an art differentiated from the 
other arts by its autonomy, by its relative independence of non-aesthetic matters. 
It might have been possible to reconstruct from the hundreds of analyses of 
individual works contained in the Essays the critical principles which illuminated 
Tovey’s examination of music, perhaps even to have discovered a coherent 
aesthetics. The difficulties of that task have been lessened by the posthumous 
publication of A Musician Talks, the two series of lectures in which Tovey 
essayed a rationale of the broad principles which underlie his criticism. Al- 
though he did not intend the lectures to stand as a definitive statement of his 
critical theory—the title indicates their improvisatory nature—they are the 
best guide to his general ideas and provide most of the material of my discussion. 

The reader of the Essays in Musical Analysis must be aware of Tovey’s almost 
exclusive concern with aesthetic matters. Toward the external circumstances 
in which a work is situated he is indifferent, unless those circumstances can il- 


1 Oxford Press, London, 1935-39. 
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luminate its internal conditions. What are the premises which in his system 
determine the relevance of evidence to aesthetic judgments? 

Tovey’s method is, by profession, empirical, but it stops short of an excessive 
empiricism which denies validity to knowledge derived by abstraction and 
generalization. The sin of orthodox musical theory against which he inveighs 
is the use of generalization to coerce the audible facts of music. Ideally, in his 
view, aesthetic analysis would focus on the individual work, unprejudiced by 
information derived from other works. Practically, of course, this would an- 
nihilate the possibility of analysis or judgment, but as a theoretical conception 
it serves to deflate the unwarranted claims of extreme rationalism. Thus, ac- 
cording to Tovey, statistical information based on the observation of a large 
number of works provides the means of establishing classifications and categories 
of art forms, but the concept of an average form is inadmissable. An even more 
serious fallacy arises when, the average having been calculated, it is endowed 
with an independent existence. Analagous to this assumption of the a priori 
existence of art forms is the elevation of the “rules’’ of art, which are merely the 
codification of observations of the practice of the great masters, to the status 
of universals. 

The relevance of most historical information to aesthetic judgment is also 
denied by Tovey. The historical method has much the same usefulness as the 
statistical, as a heuristic device. A teleological conception of art history, how- 
ever, assumes a causal connection between history and aesthetics which is valid 
only in the primitive stages of art; that is, periods in which techniques adequate 
to expression are being evolved. The concepts “progress” and “obsolescence” 
have no bearing on mature works of art. 

Although he does not use the term, Tovey is really concerned with “aesthetic 
surface’’, that is, with the immediate, direct, and concrete experience of the 
work of art. He would have subscribed, I think, to D. W. Prall’s limitation of 
the field of aesthetics—“‘aesthetics seeks to know not processes at all, but a 
presented manifold, an immediately available content.’’ Processes refer to 
the genetic materials which engage the historian, physicist, and psychologist 
in their investigations of the arts. There is a very important distinction in 
Tovey’s mind between these external processes and their results and the means 
and ends which are consciously controlled by the artist and apparent in the work 
itself. 

Another kind of information which is peculiar to music is considered to be 
inadmissible. As we know, music is transmitted by a system of notation, but 
the score is not the music. Those who are familiar with scores easily fall into 
the habit of identifying them; in fact, Tovey attributes a large part of the fallacies 
respecting musical forms to a failure to distinguish between the form as it appears 
on paper, large sections of which can be apprehended like a map, and the form 
as it is experienced by the listener, from point to point in time. All evidence 
which appears on paper but is not available to the listener cannot be regarded 
as an aesthetic fact. 

Most of the demonstrable and determinate facts on the “surface” of music 
which may be experienced by the normal listener cannot be described or discussed 
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except in technical terms. The layman, baffled by a non-paraphrasable ter- 
minology, is inclined to doubt the existence of the facts. Tovey voices his ap- 
prehension in Beethoven. 


For many years I was troubled with the fear that this difficulty of defining tonality con- 
stituted a fatal objection to one of the principal articles of my musical creed; my belief that 
nothing in a work of art has a real aesthetic value unless it can reach the consciousness of 
the spectator or listener through the evidence of the art alone, without the aid of technical 
information . . . .[ am convinced that a symphony of Beethoven is not a game, but a thing 
that explains itself; having said which, I now proceed to devote this volume to an explana- 
tion of it which nobody but a professional musician could attempt. There is no inconsist- 
ency in this. My professional terminology is rigorously confined to generalizations from 
the behavior of musical compositions. The nonprofessional music lover has not had time 
to make my generalizations for himself (p. 4). 


So far as technique is the operation on a medium to the artist’s ends, all technical 
information is relevant aside from technical matters which relate to the discipline 
of an artist’s training. 


The key word in Tovey’s aesthetics is ‘‘integrity’’. No one will quarrel with 
the contention that a work of art ought to be an integrated whole. But insofar 
as the term can be identified with the concepts of unity, wholeness, coherence, 
consistency, inseparability of parts and whole, interdependence of means and 
ends, of form and content, it represents no great advance in our knowledge of the 
nature of art. The concept of integrity becomes useful as a critical instrument 
in proportion to the degree of exactness it acquires by definition. The first 
specification which Tovey makes deprives it of categorical properties. ‘The 
first step towards understanding the integrity of art is to recognize that it con- 
sists in the integrity of each individual work of art.’ It follows that the in- 
tegrity of one art is not necessarily the integrity of another, and that, within a 
given art, it is incorrect to attribute integrity to any number of discrete works. 

Tovey defines the integrity of music as the “integration of all the elements 
essential to the existence of music.” If the objects of aesthetic investigation are 
genuinely structural, the task of the critic is to determine what are the elements 
of an art, what kinds of variation are possible in each element, and the modes by 
which the elements may be related. It would simplify the problem to identify 
elements with the sensuous materials of music and relations with structure. In 
sophisticated art, however, materials and structure are not often separable—the 
materials are often structural in function. The normal elements of music, 
according to Tovey, are melody, harmony, counterpoint, rhythm, and tonality; 
in traditional Western music, Tovey makes it clear, one cannot readily isolate 
melody from rhythm, harmony from counterpoint, sonata form from tonality, 
although for purposes of analysis one is compelled to abstract one component 
from the other, or from the whole. 

Tovey’s classification of the elements of music is the conventional one and 
hardly needs elaboration. The difficulty of demonstrating and codifying the 
variability of elements and the possibilities of structural relations is enormous. 
On the simplest levels of organization (the diatonic scale and the major triad of 
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Western music), music exhibits a serial order and structural regularities which 
have often led to an analogy between music and mathematics. Theorists have 
often attempted to explain musical phenomena which occur at higher levels of 
organization on the basis of this analogy. The injunctions of Helmholtz against 
drawing aesthetic inferences from his research in acoustics failed to retard the 
tendency, which persists in our own time. 

Obviously some logical principles are applicable both in the composition and 
the criticism of music. Classifications are essential to the critic and probably 
valuable to the composer, but the price of clarity and system in classification is 
abstraction from particular instances and the sacrifice of their original richness 
and variety. The validity of classifications in aesthetics is further weakened 
by the value attributed in our culture to the uniqueness and originality of the 
work of art; the differentiae always count for more than the generic qualities. 

An error more serious than oversimplified logical categories is the attempt to 
explain the interaction of elements by a mechanistic hypothesis. The success of 
the mechanistic hypothesis in the physical sciences is proportional to the relative 
homogeneity of the materials investigated; furthermore, it involves calculations 
almost entirely separable from the career of a particular object, nor can it take 
account of purposive behavior. The normal elements of Western music yield 
an infinite number of structural possibilities. It seems more reasonable to 
explain the determinate structures which have occurred in the music of the last 
four or five centuries by the preferences of musicians and their audiences than by 
a mechanistic process. 

The concept of organism is more illuminating than that of mechanism in 
explaining the behavior of works of art; provided, of course, that too exact an 
analogy with biological organism is not made. Yet in its metaphorical sense 
it does not actually indicate more than the concept of the work of art as an 
integrated and autonomous entity. The usefulness of an hypothesis is more 
important for the critic than its validity. The scientist seeks knowledge of 
regular structural relations in order to be able to control or predict events, but 
it is dubious whether this power is either necessary or desirable for the composer 
or critic. 

Tovey’s scepticism toward the principal systems of music theory is rooted in 
his discovery that they postulate uniformities which do not correspond with the 
behavior of masterpieces. His own analyses are filled with instances of ‘‘anom- 
alies’”’, “violations of rules”, and “deviations” from standard patterns. Since 
music theory is presumably founded upon the observation of musical practice, 
we must assume either that the classifications of orthodox theory are too narrow, 
or that artistic creation transcends the known logical categories. Tovey is 
equally sceptical of a mechanistic explanation of musical phenomena. In his 
article on harmony in the Encyclopaedia Britannica he demonstrates how Western 
music had traversed acoustical criteria as soon as it emerged from its primitive 
condition. His statement that “the art forms of music when they attain their 
maturity are natural means of expression” does not signify that we ought to 
seek confirmation for aesthetic facts in external nature, but rather in the nature 
of art. 
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If we grant that harmonic structures are artifacts, it is fair to demand what 
principle or principles governed the selection of determinate relations. Tovey 
maintains that the choice was neither arbitrary nor accidental, but governed by 
a genuinely artistic principle. When music emerged from its primitive condition 
it became a language in which sense dictated what should be accepted in sound. 
On the basis of this explanation an analogy between the structures of music and 
those of literature would seem to be particularly apt since both are eminently 
temporal arts. As an hypothesis it is limited in exactness, but it has the ad- 
vantage of flexibility which is lacking in hypotheses which traverse the bounds 
of art. In speaking of the grammar of music, its rhetoric, and the dramatic 
aspects of musical forms, Tovey does not assume an exact correspondence with 
literature or language, precisely because music is non-verbal. 

Rather than attributing the behavior of harmonic phenomena to physical 
laws, or to a primordial harmonic sense existing in the human consciousness, 
Tovey explains them as syntactical regularities, sanctioned by convention, but 
not referable to pre-existing categories. 


Most, if not all, of the discords that have become essential are based on that part of the 
key which we call the dominant for the reason that all harmonic phenomena gravitate 
towards the full close as inevitably as all verbal statements gravitate round the subject- 
predicate-copula group. 

. .. discord in highly organized music is not so much a question of sound as of sense, a 
discord being in Wagner’s most complex cases like a compressed metaphor, and in the 
simplest cases like a transitive verb which needs an object if the sentence which contains it 
is to be complete. 


The analogy of syntax serves to explain the principle of selection but cannot 
explain most harmonic structures themselves since classical harmony developed 
as a function of classical counterpoint, for which there is no parallel in language. 

The weakness of quasi-scientific theories of harmony which ignore its inter- 
dependence with counterpoint is that they can rarely explain the behavior of 
music for more than a few bars at a time. The structure of a musical work 
regarded as whole is no more explained by harmonic analysis alone than a poem 
is explained by parsing its sentences. Since a frame of reference larger than 
syntax is necessary to describe the integration of the elements of counterpoint, 
Tovey makes use of the analogy of rhetoric, which appears to be a cogent one 
in view of the vocal origins of Western music and the evolution of counterpoint 
and harmony in the choral polyphony of the Renaissance. In spite of this close 
association, one cannot insist on a strict correlation between verbal and musical 
rhetoric. 


We shall never begin to understand musical rhetoric until we realize first, that not only 
are the habits of verse widely different from those of prose, but that the habits of music are 
widely different from those of words; and secondly, that it lies in the very nature of art to 
reconcile such opposition . . . .It is doubtful whether art begins to exist without a recon- 
ciling of opposite claims, not by compromise, but by actual indissoluble compounding. 


Musical rhetoric involves ‘‘the emotional effects of top notes in the human voice, 
and every means of spacing out events and varieties of rhythm”’, by the devices 
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of climax, iteration, and symmetry, all of which are accomplished by means of 
the musical resources contained in the simplest melody—‘“the high note, the 
long note, the syncopated note, the sensitive harmony, and the muscular or 
jog-trot accent’”’. 

The rhetorical analogy is apposite not only to vocal polyphonic music, but 
actually to all music inasmuch as independent instrumental music has never 
divested itself of its vocal associations. But rhetorical criteria alone are not 
adequate for music after the time of Gluck. Gluck’s reform of opera marks a 
crucial point in music in that it made possible musical structures with inherent 
dramatic qualities which survived in music quite independent of the stage. 
“‘The essence of the Haydn-Mozart styles is even more dramatic than the operatic 
reform of Gluck ...in fact, the dramatic power and concentration of purely 
instrumental music in the sonata style far transcends anything that even Wagner 
could put upon the stage.” 

Whereas the rhetoric of music inheres in its texture from moment to moment, 
drama in music is achieved by form, in its special sense of the large shapes traced 
by a series of linear events in time, or as Tovey defines it, ‘‘melody writ large.” 
The effects of rhetorical and of dramatic power in music are distinct but not 
mutually exclusive. 


The parallel between music and drama is exact. The danger of a passage of fugue in a 
sonata is that it stops the action just as a philosophic discussion may stop the action of a 
drama. On the other hand, if you follow most of our polyphonophobes in condemning such 
passages a priori, you will deprive music of exactly what you will deprive drama of, by a 
similar conscientious objection to discussion upon the stage ....in Beethoven’s sonata- 
works an outbreak of fugue is the ultimate incandescence of drama. (Beethoven, p. 97) 


The prime technical means by which drama is achieved is tonality; indeed, 
the structure of a movement in classical sonata-form is a function of the integra- 
tion of the key relations of its component sections. The dramatic events of a 
movement may be paraphrased by the vocabulary of action. The familiar 
trinity—exposition, development, recapitulation—are elaborated by reference 
to statement, transition, contrast, climax, suspense and the fulfillment of sus- 
pense. The dramatic effects of a movement in sonata form are often matters 
of great subtlety, but an experience that will be easily recalled is the impact of 
a return to the home tonic. Tovey is convinced that even though dramatic 
events can be explained only with reference to tonality, the events themselves 
are fully accessible to a listener who does not possess technical knowledge. Ac- 
cording to his creed, manipulations of key-relations which require prior technical 
information do not possess aesthetic value. Thus, the recognition of a return 
to the home tonic ought never to depend upon absolute pitch, but on the “‘over- 
whelming collateral evidence’’ of the materials associated with the home tonic. 

It might be argued that Tovey evades the onus of criticism by putting music 
on a footing with literature; the validity of his hypothesis for the explanation of 
musical structures, however, may be legitimately judged only by its effectiveness 
as a clarifying device. Whatever its looseness and lack of precision, it has one 
great advantage over theories which would define the limits of music on the 
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grounds of purity or legitimacy, for it implies the broadest possible view with 
respect to the elements capable of being integrated and the means of integration. 


The word “integrity” serves all the purposes that can be served by the word ‘‘purity’’ and 
it allows us to consider profitable and thoroughly artistic questions about the way in which 
the arts can integrate a combination of their resources and of all that this material naturally 
suggests. Unless such an integration is allowed as a normal condition of art, our notion of 
purity will suffer from what is essentially a confusion between art and science. Only a 
scientific habit of abstraction could tolerate the view that the musical use of the voice 
should be dissociated from words, or that words once admitted in music should not be 
treated illustratively. The integrity of music is not preserved, but injured, by a less-than- 
human use of the voice. 


Accordingly, it is fallacious to postulate “higher” and “lower” planes of music; 
to assume, for example, that chamber music is on a higher plane than opera, or 
that instrumental music is per se superior tc vocal music. It also follows that 
there is no reason to ‘‘think away”’ the rhetorical or naturalistic associations of 
music, or to depreciate the system of musical symbolism which Schweitzer has 
discovered in Bach’s works. Inasmuch as it admits those extra-musical elements 
which can be genuinely integrated, Tovey’s theory disposes of an aesthetic 
distinction between absolute and program music. 

The means by which the elements of an art are integrated is perhaps best 
paraphrased by the expression “form’’, not in its special musical sense, but in the 
familiar dichotomy ‘“form-content’”. Tovey’s most penetrating analyses of 
specific works demonstrate the integration of form in the special sense with the 
other materials of music. However, the relation of form and content in music 
constitutes a baffling problem, since all of the palpable materials of music, which 
are the only ones which Tovey admits as relevant to aesthetic analysis, are formal 
in nature. It is casuistic to differentiate between form and content in music as 
we do between the metrical structure and the ideas of a poem. 

The problem may be resolved in two ways, one of which is to regard music as 
an abstract construction of sounds in time, devoid of expressive function. 
Stravinsky, for one, subscribes to the formalist view. “If, as is nearly always 
the case, music seems to express something, this is but an illusion . . . Thisis a 
superimposed element which we assume in music through silent and inveterate 
agreement”. Since Tovey’s aesthetics is postulated upon a conception of music 
as an articulate language, the formalist position is untenable. The difficulty or ’ 
impossibility of paraphrasing the expressiveness of musical symbols by verbal 
symbols is, for him, not sufficient evidence of the illusory quality of their expres- 
siveness. The alternative is to regard form and content in music as inseparable 
and interchangeable even at the risk of casuistry. 


The two settings of Aus Tiefer Noth are my favorite illustrations of the ideal relations 
between form and matter. What is form and what is matter, when the canto fermo is 
given to the composer, and some seventy percent of the whole settings is accounted for by 
the statement that the other parts are dealing with each phrase successively by fugue in 
contrary motion? The result is a beautiful piece of musical rhetoric. Could we conceive 
that the rhetoric was the composer’s pre-established condition or ‘‘form’’, and that the 
crystalline accuracy of the counterpoint was the ‘“‘matter’’? Asa practical proposition the 
idea seems absurd, but as a theory of art, not only are matter and form thus interchange- 
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able, but in the case of the tune itself, the rhetoric did actually come first, for the tune was 
made to illustrate the metrical version of De Profundis. 


Tovey is aware that his assumption is not amenable to logical proof. For him 
it is simply an article of faith. 


I have indicated my reasons for believing that the emotional and intellectual contents of 
great absolute music are far greater than is implied by anything that has yet been written 
on the subject . . . .Logically, I am, therefore, now obliged to lecture to you in further 
detail on the greatness of absolute music. This, however, is ex hypothesi not expressible 
in words. I, therefore, beg you to excuse me from the task of deliberately and of set pur- 
pose talking absolute nonsense. 


REVIEWS 


Morris, CHARLES. Signs, Language and Behavior. New York 1946, Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., pp xii + 365, $5.00. 

Professor Charles Morris, of the University of Chicago, in this important new 
work on the theory of signs sets himself the task of establishing an adequate and 
consistent terminology developed on a behavioral basis by means of which 
linguists, psychologists, social scientists, philosophers, logicians, mathematicians, 
artists, religionists, educators, psychiatrists and statesmen may combine to 


establish a genuine science of signs, a science without which much of their work, 
he thinks, is doomed to failure. He does not, however, pretend to have himself 
developed such a science, but speaks of the achievement of this task as a work of 
generations. 

The work is divided into eight chapters, to which are added copious notes, an 
appendix dealing with some of the distinguished contributors to semiotic, an 
extensive bibliography, a much needed glossary, and an index. The chapters 
bear the following titles which indicate something of the broad scope of the work: 
I, Signs and Behavior; I1, Language and Social Behavior; III, Modes of Signifying; 
IV, Adequacy, Truth and Reliability of Signs; V, Types of Discourse; V1, Forma- 
tors and Formative Discourse; VII, Individual and Social Import of Signs; VIII, 
The Scope and Import of Semiotic. 

Morris formulates his fundamental concept of sign as follows: “If anything, 
A is a preparatory stimulus which, in the absence of stimulus objects initiating 
response-sequences of a certain behavior family, causes a disposition in some 
organism to respond under certain conditions by response sequences of this 
behavior-family, then A is a sign.” 

On the basis of this concept he establishes his vocabulary of semiotic, including 
such neologisms as ‘“‘namor’’, “‘identifior”, ‘“formator’’, ““T-formative ascriptor”’, 
“determinor’’, “lansign’”’, “lexicator’’, ‘‘modor”’, and so on to the extent of some 
scores of new and unfamiliar terms, which make this stimulating and significant 
work undoubtedly the most difficult reading for the uninitiated since Whitehead’s 
Process and Reality. 
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In fact, after struggling for many months to write an intelligible review of the 
usual length, I must confess my inability to do so, and having indicated the scope 
of the work in the list of chapter titles, I shall be content to make a few observa- 
tions on what appear to me to be the main difficulties in the work, aside from the 
vocabulary. 

Morris’s general sign concept, given above, while undoubtedly adequate for 
certain situations, namely those in which sign phenomena are found in a behav- 
ioral context, say in the response of a dog to a dinner bell, appears to be inade- 
quate to deal with some important types of linguistic signs, for instance with the 
statements which signify conditions which the sign user has never experienced. 
For example, let “A” represent the sign ‘“Two Pterodactyls twittered on a twig 
of a tree located at the site of my house ten million years ago”. Then, according 
to Morris, “‘A’’ is asign for me if A is a preparatory stimulus which in the absence 
of stimulus objects (the Pterodactyls twittering, presumably) initiating response 
sequences of a certain behavior family (i.e. any sequence of consecutive responses 
whose first member is initiated by a stimulus object and whose last member is a 
response to this stimulus object as a goal object . . .), causes a disposition in me 
to respond under certain conditions by response sequences of this behavior 
family. But it seems clear enough that in this instance there is no behavior 
family, and no such disposition; there is no such sequence, no first member, no 
last member, and no goal object to which the last member if it existed would be a 
response. I have never met such an object and never shall; I have no habits 
of responding to it, have no disposition to respond to it, and it is in no sense a 
goal object of mine. If I am correct in this, then it can be no sign, according to 
Morris’s analysis; but since it is a significant statement we must assume that 
Morris’s formulation is wrong or at least inadequate; and if wrong in this case, 
then it can hardly be an adequate sign concept. 

A second characteristic difficulty lies in Morris’s attempt to maintain that a 
sign in any mode of signifying (the four modes of signifying are the Designative, 
Appraisive, Prescriptive and Formative) can be given any use (the Uses are: 
Informative, Valuative, Incitive and Systemic). Morris’s distinction Mode-Use 
corresponds roughly to what, with respect to sentences, we might call the form 
and the function of a sentence. It is, of course, clear that there is sometimes if 
not frequently a lack of congruence between the form and the function of a 
sentence; for example in the case of a rhetorical question, in which the form is 
interrogative but the function descriptive. But Morris is saying more than this; 
he maintains not only that designative ascriptors (statements) are such as to be 
sometimes true,! but also that prescriptive ascriptors (imperative sentences) can 
be true, andsoon. Thus, we might have true questions and true exclamations, 
although Morris does not discuss them. 

We learn, for example, that a command is true (a prescriptive ascriptor is a 

11t is characteristic that Morris refuses to identify his sign ‘“‘T’’ in the phrase ‘“‘T- 
ascriptor”’ etc., with the predicate ‘‘true”’. ‘‘ ‘T’ is used to suggest ‘true’ though the latter 
term is not here defined.’? One has the feeling that whatever criticism one directs at 
Morris’s argument will probably be irrelevant in the light of this real meaning, but since 


it is not given us one can only venture a discussion assuming what most closely suggests 
“true” is ‘‘true”’ itself. 
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T-prescriptive ascriptor) if the person commanded obeys thecommand. (“...a 
T-prescriptive ascriptor is a prescriptive ascriptor such that what is identified 
evokes the responses in its interpreters which are signified as required”. ‘We 
will call an ascriptor which denotes, a T-ascriptor”. “An ascriptor will be said 
to denote if what is identified in the ascriptor is denoted by the dominant designa- 
tive, appraisive, or prescriptive signs which complete the ascriptor’”’.) Thus in 
the command (the prescriptive ascriptor) ““You keep the wind ahead”’, if what 
“‘you”’ denotes is also denoted by “keep the wind ahead’’, the command is true, 
i.e. the prescriptive ascriptor is a T-prescriptive ascriptor. But this is simply 
to interpret every command as a statement, which destroys the distinction with 
which we begin. It is certainly necessary in any adequate theory of signs to 
explain not only the significance of statements, but also of non-statement sen- 
tences, to speak only of language; and it is most easily and usefully done by 
treating the significance of non-statement forms as in some sense a function of 
the significance of statement forms; but Morris’s attempt appears to deny in the 
end the very distinction it is supposed to explain. 

Readers of this Journal will be especially interested in Morris’s discussion of 
iconic signs, which play a central role in his discussion of art as a language. 

‘An iconic sign’’, he says, ‘‘. . . is any sign which is similar in some respects to 
what it denotes. Iconicity is thus a matter of degree’. The crucial point in 
this analysis is of course the term “similar”. Morris appears to use it in a very 
wide sense. The clearest indication of his intention is perhaps the following 
passage: “‘A sign is iconic to the extent to which it itself has the properties of 
its denotata”. Thus “‘A portrait of a person is to a considerable extent iconic; 
but it is not completely so, since the painted canvas does not have the texture of 
the skin, or capacities for speech and motion which the person portrayed has.” 
Morris thus provides for the possibility of completely iconic signs; ‘‘A completely 
iconic sign would always denote, since it would itself be a denotatum’’. 

One may question the intelligibility in the notion of a sign which denotes itself, 
since the initial formulation of “sign” is in terms of something else to which it 
stands in certain relations; and of course a self-reflexive sign runs the risk of 
leading to those paradoxes which the well-known “theory of types” was invented 
to eliminate. 

One would suppose that degree of iconicity would be determined by the degree 
of identity of properties of the sign and its denotatum. However, elsewhere 
Morris extends the notion of iconicity so as to permit a sound, say, to “‘be iconic 
of things other than sounds”. What he means by this is revealed in the expli- 
cating statement: ‘“Max Wertheimer has shown that there is a large agreement 
between persons who are asked to pair musical improvisations with persons or 
paintings. The similarities in such intersensory phenomena are often difficult to 
isolate, but are indubitable; they are important in considerations of the possible 
range of signifying in music’’. 

If we define “iconicity” in terms of shared properties, it appears ambiguous, 
to say the least, to include under the concept of “shared properties” that of 
similarity in the sense in which a sound can be similar to a sight; for upon ex- 
amination it appears that to say they are similar is simply to say that some 
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people judge them to be similar; but to make this judgment is not to explain it. 
Often the judgment means only that a person is affected by them in somewhat 
the same way, but this does not imply any shared properties of the sight and 
sound, any more than the judgments “I like Beethoven” and “I like bananas” 
imply a shared property or even a similarity between Beethoven’s music and 
bananas. 

But the main interest and difficulties in Morris’s sign analysis of art lies else- 
where, in his view that ‘the case for the linguistic character of music and painting 
can be maintained with some plausibility if the iconic sign is made central . . .”’ 
He is, in fact, of the opinion that an iconic sign “. . . can signify in any mode of 
signifying’, i.e. it can designate, appraise, prescribe and, to coin a verb, formate. 
Thus works of art, paintings, music, dance can denote and, therefore, works of 
art can be true. 

Now there is no law which says we may not predicate ‘‘true’’ of a work of art, 
and in fact we do sometimes speak in this manner. However, nothing appears 
to be gained by using the term “‘true”’ in so wide a sense that it conveys nothing 
until we replace it by a term having a more specific significance. If a work of 
art, say a painting, to take the most favorable example, is true, in what sense is 
thisso? Is it not misleading to say that even a good portrait is true, if by “true” 
is meant that the portrait resembles the subject, or expresses his essence, or 
what not? In the logical sense, “the portrait is true’ is simply an abbreviation 
for the sentence ‘The portrait resembles him’? is true, i.e. “it is true that the por- 
trait resembles him’’, i.e., the portrait resembles him. But if we permit “is 
true” to mean resembles, then although a portrait may be true, the statement 
“the portrait is true” will not be true, even if the portrait does resemble him, 
since the statement ‘‘the portrait resembles him”’ does not resemble him at all. 

If these criticisms are at all sound, (Morris gives explicit attention to difficul- 
ties of this kind, how successfully others must judge for themselves) the nature 
of Morris’s difficulties will be apparent. But in saying this I should not wish 
to detract from the unquestionable merits of this work, which brings together 
more ideas and problems relating to the general subject of semiotic than are 
probably to be met with in any other ten books in the field. There is no doubt 
of the tremendous scope and originality of conception of this work, and every 
serious student will be grateful to its author for the first large scale attempt to 
formulate a general theory of signs. Although this reviewer cannot consider it 
a complete success, the very magnitude of the attempt constitutes a greater 
achievement than might be many a successful effort on a less ambitious scale. 

Davip RyNIn 


SKARD, SigmunD. The Use of Color in Literature. Proceedings of the American 

Philosophical Society, Vol. 90, No. 3, July 1946, pp. 163-249. 

Color as a source of aesthetic pleasure is not limited to the visual arts, for, as 
many have noted, poets have delighted in sense imagery built on colors and have 
used colors in symbolic ways, and many novelists have dwelt on the colors and 
appearances of nature. Aestheticians and psychologists, among others, have 
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been interested in such usage, and many studies based on a variety of impression- 
istic and statistical techniques have been reported as well as a large amount of 
theorizing on colors and their emotional effects and qualities. In this monograph 
Dr. Skard has surveyed this field in what appears to be a very thorough andcom- 
petent manner. The first half of the monograph is devoted to a survey of the 
general problems of the aesthetics of color and the methods of research into color 
used by anthropologists, historians of art, civilization and religion, and students 
of magic and symbolism, psychologists and aestheticians. A broad range of 
topics such as synaesthesia, the symbolic use of color in ballad and folksong, and 
the typology of styles in painting aresurveyed. Then the author turns to specific 
studies of color usage in poets and writers of European and American nations 
from antiquity to the present day. The differing uses of colors and color descrip- 
tions by writers in such literary movements as Naturalism, Impressionism, and 
Symbolism are analyzed and the various techniques used by analysts of such 
usage are described. The entire second half of the work is devoted to a 
bibliography of 1,183 references. Paralleling the analysis, the first part covers 
work on the general psychology and aesthetics of color and color studies by psy- 
chologists, anthropologists and others. Following this are listed studies of color 
usage in the literature of various periods and in the works of 340 authors ranging 
from Aeschylus to Virginia Woolf. 

The bibliography is invaluable for students of this subject. Dr. Skard’s survey 
is useful, too, in calling attention to the psychological and aesthetic theories and 
the various methods of analyzing color use in literature. His discursive historical 


and only occasionally critical approach should now be followed by a vigorous 
critical analysis of these methods and theories. 


Epwarp N. BARNHART 


Martin, JoHn. The Dance. The Story of the Dance Told in Pictures and Text. 

New York 1946, Tudor Publishing Co., pp. 160, 155 ills., $3.75. 

“TDancing is a very broad term, since it includes a multiplicity of activities 
ranging all the way from certain natural and instinctive practises of animals, 
birds and fish to the most elaborate and carefully planned artistic creations of 
especially gifted men and women. It is all dancing, however, and in spite of 
many variations in outward appearance and inward motivation, it is all basically 
the same thing.” 

This opening paragraph of John Martin’s new book on the dance sets the tone 
and indicates the development of material for this volume, one of the first books 
of equal interest and value to historians, dancers, balletomanes and aestheticians. 

The author, a distinguished critic and earnest danceomane, has divided his 
book into five parts, unequal in length and value. Packed into the first twenty- 
three pages of Part One, subtitled Basic Dance, is a full and lucid discourse on the 
impetus which makes man dance. By example the author stresses the fact that 
basic impulses are present and common in all forms and all types of dancing. 

In development of his theme, the dance, Mr. Martin definitively outlines its 
growth from primitive to modern man with emphasis on the simplest dance form, 
dance for the sake of the dancer. Having established in Parts One and Two the 
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basis of the dance and its personal pleasure potential, the author presents the 
evolution of dancing as a spectacle, or ballet form. 

It is in Part Three that The Dance fulfills its promise as a scholarly work. 
With an impressive literary Jete Mr. Martin has avoided the obvious pitfalls ofa 
recitation of dates, names and places.. It seems to this reviewer that he has 
given his book true value by his correlation of the social, economic, political and 
artistic factors which influenced each dance era he discusses. Here at last is a 
dance book that delineates the spiritual, social and mental processes from which 
the dance of each successive period emerged, without being voluminous and 
cluttered. 

This same satisfying and consequential chronicling continues in Part Four, 
aptly entitled ‘“Dance as a Means of Communication” in which Mr. Martin ex- 
plains why concert dancers broke with the ballet spectacle. Long a champion of 
the moderns, Mr. Martin, by his unlimited praise of their work, has sometimes 
done them involuntary disservice. In his role of dance reviewer for The New 
York Times he has, on occasion, swung off center like an uncontrolled pendulum. 
But, like the moderns whose uncertain course he followed with unstinted appro- 
bation, he has now reached the middle ground. Through the medium of this 
new book, he has answered the questions regarding the contemporary dance 
which: have been sought by both dancers and spectators in this century. He an- 
swers the “‘whys” and defines the influences of modern dancers from Duncan to 
Denishawn to Dunham. One may disagree with some of his conclusions, but 
in the main such disagreement is purely personal preferences. 

One could quarrel with Mr. Martin’s brief dimissal of so vast a dance subject 
as the musical of cinema and legitimate theatre. The musical in each of these 
media presents exciting challenges to both dancers and choreographers. Great 
strides have been made in both, and a new dance art is about to be born in the 
cinema. The mere six pages devoted to the subject seem meagre, unbalanced 
and unsatisfactory indeed, following as they do Mr. Martin’s serious and 
thorough study of other dance forms. 

But even this omission should not detract from the concise presentation of the 
history of ideas which propelled the dance from the earliest ages to this atomic 
day. Few authors have managed to discuss the subject without verbosity. Few 
volumes have featured such well-chosen and not-before-seen illustrations as the 
one hundred and fifty-five photographs which Mr. Martin has selected for close 
correlation with his text. Both the initiated and uninitiated in the dance will 
have a new perception, and apperception, of the dance after reading this latest 
addition to the “dance library”’. 

Lynn D. Poo.Le 


KRENEK, Ernst (ed.). Hamline Studies in Musicology, Vol. IJ. St. Paul, 
Minn. 1947, Burgess Publishing Co., pp. i + 40, (including 9 pp. of musical 
examples). 

The present volume contains two essays. The first, by the editor of the series; 
Dr. Ernst Krenek, draws a comparison between the treatment of dissonance in 
selected compositions of a famous composer of the fifteenth century, Johannes 
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Okeghem, and the rules and musical examples of a contemporary theorist, 
Johannes Tinctoris. The conclusion that the composer was far bolder, freer, 
and more expressive in his use of dissonance is hardly unexpected, but many 
details of the comparison provide the material for stimulating reflections. The 
author makes an interesting case for Tinctoris as one who was by no means un- 
progressive. Indeed the freer use of dissonance by Okeghem is represented as a 
survival of an earlier tradition while the more conservative attitude of Tinctoris 
anticipated in certain respects the later Palestrina style. Dr. Krenek concludes 
by asserting boldly that “theorists are likely to be progressive where the trend of 
evolution is in the direction of simplification. ... When the trend is toward com- 
plexity and romantic orientation, theorists usually become conservative.” 

The second essay by Martha Johnson deals with a subject which has received 
considerable attention from scholars in recent years (Apel, Levitan, Lowinsky). 
In certain compositions (medieval and later) the composer has indicated by his 
signature the use of b flat in one voice, of b naturalin another. Such a procedure 
seems to imply the use of two contrasting scales or of two tonal regions which are 
in opposition toeach other. Selected works by the fourteenth century Florentine 
organist, Francesco Landini, constitute the subject matter of the present study. 
The author discusses in some detail the fluctuations and oppositions of these 
opposing systems and their effects on scale structure and on cadence formation. 

This volume, like its predecessor, is technical in approach, yet it contains con- 
clusions (especially in Dr. Krenek’s own essay) which should be of interest to 
those with a more general interest in the arts. 

CHARLES W. HuGHES 


ScHILLING, BERNARD N. Human Dignity and the Great Victorians. New York 
1946, Columbia University Press (for Grinnell College), pp. xiii + 246, $3.00. 

Professor Schilling has written a competent and sober exposition of the social 
philosophies of a series of great Romantic and Victorian writers, Coleridge, 
Southey, Carlyle, Kingsley, Arnold, Ruskin, and William Morris. He presents 
their views as a humanitarian reaction against the theories of the classical econo- 
mists, which seemed to justify the “condition of England.”” Readers may ques- 
tion his selection of writers as too narrow, but granting his right to choose the 
men in whom he was particularly interested, there can be little doubt that he has 
accomplished an important job. For readers of this Journal, it is especially 
worth noting that there will be no longer any excuse for seeing nothing but the 
“aesthetic” in these poets and novelists. Professor Schilling has made that im- 
possible. 

GEORGE Boas 


ScHUBERT, LELAND. Hawthorne, the Artist: Fine-Art Devices in Fiction. The 

University of North Carolina Press 1944, pp. x + 181, $3.50. 

Professor Schubert’s purpose in writing Hawthorne, the Artist was to apply 
some of the principles of painting, sculpture, architecture, and music to the 
novels and stories of Hawthorne and by doing so prove to the reader’s satisfac- 
tion that the New England writer was in sober truth the “artist’’ that he has been 
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called by many critics. Though an admirer of Hawthorne might well feel that 
the thesis of the book was not exactly in need of demonstration, the task so pains- 
takingly performed here is a useful one, and the skillful analysis of Hawthorne’s 
use of structure, line, mass, movement, contrast, variety, rhythm, color, and 
sound is unfailingly clear and interesting. Professor Schubert makes it plain 
from the beginning that he is interested only in form and not at all in content; 
that he wishes only to discover ‘those means by which Hawthorne, the artist, 
transfers his material from nature to art,’’ and that his study is therefore perhaps 
less a work of literary criticism than one of art criticism. 

The trouble with a book of this sort is that the author is in danger of letting 
his thesis carry him away, and it seems that this very thing has happened to 
Professor Schubert. Is it proper to stress as evidence of artistry something 
that seems as natural and ordinary and inevitable as breathing? Professor 
Schubert himself seems to be uneasily aware that at times he is perhaps attribut- 
ing to art what may well be the result of the merest common sense. Thus after 
praising Hawthorne for his artistry in clothing the first group of costumed figures 
of “The Maypole of Merry Mount” in dark, sober garb in contrast to the colorful 
attire of the second group, he adds, ‘‘It might be argued, of course, and with some 
validity, that the earlier governors of the colony were less colorful men, that their 
clothes were dull and sombre, and that therefore Hawthorne is only being his- 
torically accurate when he pictures the men in the first group in dark, 
plain shades, with little action and brilliance.” Again, after stressing therhyth- 
mic motif which he finds in the repeated use of phrases like “the Pyn- 
cheon house,” ‘the old house,’ “the seven gables,” and “the mansion” in The 
House of the Seven Gables, he concedes, ‘‘The use of this term might, of course, 
be only a means of varying references to the house which must necessarily be 
mentioned often.”” At other times, however, he seems unaware of how close he 
comes to the absurdly obvious, as in such profound observations as ‘‘Were Hester 
more or less courageous than she is, the story would be different.” 

Professor Schubert also allows himself to criticize Hawthorne for failing to do 
things which the novelist did not attempt to do. Thus “the sound-imagery in 
The Marble Faun is disappointing’’ because the sounds “‘could so easily have been 
woven into an expressive pattern throughout the novel.” And in The Blithedale 
Romance the symbol of Priscilla’s purses is a less effective prefiguration than 
Zenobia’s ever-present flower, “because nothing comes of it.” 

My chief criticism of this book, however, is that at the end Professor Schubert, 
who knows Hawthorne so well, leaves his readers, who probably know Hawthorne 
far less intimately, confused as to whether Professor Schubert himself considers 
Hawthorne a conscious artist of consummate ability or simply a great writer 
whose artistic effects need no elaborate theory to explain them. Throughout 
most of the book the whole purpose seems to be to demonstrate that Hawthorne 
was indeed the conscious artist who calculated every touch no matter how decep- 
tively casual it was made to appear. Yet Professor Schubert also takes pains 
to point out that Hawthorne “had a limited knowledge of the other arts and a 
poorly developed taste,” that “his tact was often feeble and his judgment not 
always sound,” that “his knowledge of art theory was slight,”’ that he was “‘ig- 
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norant of the laws of composition,”’ that he “had very little theoretical knowledge 
of design as he had very little theoretical knowledge of structure in art.” 
Further, he shows that whereas Hawthorne’s skill in handling form in art would 
be expected to increase as his aesthetic appreciation, taste, and judgment in- 
creased, it actually seems to have diminished with his successive novels. And 
the ultimate conclusion is that Hawthorne’s ability was ‘somewhat instinctive 
and unconscious”—something that the reader has suspected all along and has 
sheepishly assumed that he was showing ignorance in doing so! 

A final word must be said about the style of Hawthorne, the Artist, and here 
only praise can be spoken. Professor Schubert writes with a crystal clarity and 
a sureness of touch which show him to be himself an artist—and a conscious 
artist—of no mean calibre. 


AUSTIN WRIGHT 


RANNELLS, EpwarRD WaARDER. Art Education in the Junior High School. Lex- 
ington 1946, Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University of Ken- 
tucky, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, pp. 127. 

Professor Rannells’ outline of the problems and objectives of art education in 
the junior high school is lucid, sensible, and thorough. His presentation is un- 
ostentatious—one is rather led to feel that such a sound and reasonable program 
must already be accepted and in common practice. But the “busywork,” the 
confused and misdirected art teaching against which this bulletin is directed does 
in fact exist. Art education in the junior high school is a very real problem, and 
the author correctly estimates its importance in determining the future of the 
visual arts in our society. 

The junior high school student—not a child and yet not an adult—has long 
been considered “difficult’’ by the practicing art teacher, and, according to Ran- 
nells, it is in dealing with this age that the art program in the schools begins to 
falter. The failure occurs because the pronounced physical and psychological 
changes of early adolescence are not matched by corresponding changes in the 
method and content of art education. The adolescent has an increased desire 
for intellectual activity, new emotional and sexual preoccupations, more interest 
in the “how” and why” of art, and the need for more dicipline and direction in 
his work. He has become less interested in subjective states, more occupied 
with the objective, literal world of fact. Unhindered self-expression no longer 
satisfies: ‘What as a child he expressed, the adolescent seeks to explain.” With 
wider interests, he feels the need of objective realism in his drawing, together with 
the tools.and the discipline necessary to achieve it: his interest centers on construc- 
tion rather than creation. 

It is at this point that art must find within itself content worthy of study, or 
the intellectual curiosity of the adolescent will turn to subjects offering solider 
fare. Art must be a subject worth being taught for its own sake, not an activity 
justified by its use as therapy, nor a tool for achieving social goals. 

Rather it must have a significant goal of its own, and Rannells finds one such 
goal in the training of vision, of aesthetic perception. Such vision, he points 
out, does not develop automatically, nor through free expression. Systematic 
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experience of seeing is necessary. In addition to the direct and imaginative ex- 
periencing of works of art, content should be further enriched by the introduction 
of the analytical study of aesthetic forms and processes, the history of art, and 
technical exercises—particularly drawing—designed to increase perceptual power 
and technical skill. For the aesthetic basis of his objectives Rannells turns to 
the theory of “‘requiredness” in art advanced by Kohler and Koffka. 

Many art educators will disagree with the author in his frank insistence on 
drawing as the discipline par excellence. In almost his opening sentence he 
refers to “‘drawing ...as the means of approach to painting,” a statement that 
seems to lead us back to the school of Ingres. Most contemporary painters 
would regard drawing as a tool which may be used by the painter, or as a very 
excellent activity in its own right, but not—and this particularly from an educa- 
tional standpoint—as a means of approach to painting. Then too, if Rannells 
wishes to develop aesthetic perception, it would seem that drawing, in which line 
is usually emphasized strongly and color neglected, would be less useful than 
painting, with its broader range of visual qualities and equal disciplinary require- 
ments. 

Although Rannells desires the training of vision, his concept of vision would 
seem to be rather limited. He distinguishes between instrumental seeing (used 
to avoid walking into walls) and trained vision. But, as nearly as one can judge 
from context, this trained vision or perceptual power more closely resembles the 
accurate eye of the draftsman (which is functional, but may be aesthetically in- 
sensitive) than it does the cultivated sensitivity to relationships of line, form, 


color and texture that provides the groundwork for the aesthetic experience in 
the visual arts. 


GEORGE D. CULLER 


Recent Hungarian Publications. 

The question may arise, why should the columns of The Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism be invaded with a review about Hungarian books? The rea- 
son is that these books deserve notice, and because it is about time that America 
should be aware of the cultural conditions of Central and South-Eastern Europe. 
In fact it would be desirable if an outline would be made about new books pub- 
lished in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Romania, Greece, and other so 
called “small countries.”” A knowledge of the cultural standard of these coun- 
tries should be an instructive experience. It is wrong to assert that in the 
field of European culture our dominant interest should be western Europe. Cur- 
rent books should command attention regardless of the language and nation in 
which they were published, if they are good books. We ought to have at least a 
glimpse of the ideas and ideals that motivate their writers, of their destiny and 
destination in a universe in which actions, thoughts and feelings touch indirectly 
the fate of all of us. 

Several small books printed and bound attractively were published recently by 
Egyetemi Nyomda (University Press), of Budapest. It is gratifying to know that 
in a tragically shattered country, like Hungary, the force of creative and critical 
courage is still alive. The books I am referring to (dealing with aesthetic, lit- 
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erary, historical and philosophical topics) are indicative of authentic scholarship, 
of a healthy attitude that refutes contemporary intellectual and moral confusion. 
If some of these writers sometimes fall short of their aims, it is not to be wondered 
at; what surprises one is the fact that in an age of violence their ideas take shape, 
at times in an impressive manner. 

Lajos Prohaszka’s Tortenet es Kultura (History and Culture) attempts to explain 
the difficulties of cultural philosophy when there is a tendency to overemphasize 
the principle of historical philosophy. Laszlo Baranszky-Job’s A Modern Izles 
(Modern Taste) stresses the complexities of taste, the aesthetic plight of a schizo- 
phrenic civilization and the need of norms that recognize unity in variety. Kata- 
lin Kemeny’s Elok es Holtak (The Living and the Dead) develops the thesis of 
freedom and necessity as correlating factors of human fulfillment. She accen- 
tuates the apocalyptic character of our era. Andras Alfoldi’s Az Utolso Nagy 
Pannon Csaszar (The Last Great Pannonian Emperor) portrays the disastrous prob- 
lems of the Imperium Romanum in the third century A.D. with reference to her 
province, Pannonia and the ruler Valentinianus, who was of Pannonian birth. 
Pannonia is now Transdanubian Hungary. Bela Hamvas’ Szaz Konyv (Hundred 
Books) is an ingenious but arbitrary collection of great writers suggesting cul- 
tural epochs, and of great books. The list includes well known American names, 
such as Cooper, Emerson, Mark Twain, Thoreau and Whitman. His charac- 
terization is concise and well meaning. For instance, this is what Hamvas has 
to say about Emerson: ‘There is no exaggeration, no untruth, no false tone in 
any of Emerson’s works.” Gyorgy Ujhazy’s Europai Magyarsag (European 
Hungarians) is a characteristic documenta Hungarica. The book is a scholarly 
presentation of a nation’s instinct for self-preservation; the writer wants to bol- 
ster Hungary’s faith in her cultural and political future. 

These studies give a picture of the spiritual vitality of Hungarian scholars and 
writers, and of their desire to be integrated into the pattern of civilized expression. 
At present their background is poverty and suffering, but they are striving for 
values that should armor them against cynicism and nihilism. 

JOSEPH REMENYI 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


Recent mails from abroad have brought a number of interesting letters to the 
Editor—some with good news of great pre-war scholars found alive and well, 
taking up their work again among the ruins; some with distressing news of con- 
tinued hardship and obstacles to creative work. 

One encouraging sign is the receipt of several new publications in fields related 
to our own. Outstanding among these, because of its international character, 
is the magazine Erasmus, about which Jos—EpH REMENY!I contributes the follow- 
ing note: 
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Erasmus: A New European PERIODICAL 


“The second World War erased many scholarly publications from the European 
scene. To insure faith in the future of Europe it is important to give encourage- 
ment tc intellectual ventures which promise an improvement of cultural life. 
Erasmus, a fortnightly international bulletin of contemporary scholarship, is a 
worthy attempt in the field of scholarly publications. Among its sponsors one 
finds noted scholars such as FERNAND BALDENSPERGER, NicHOLAS Murray 
But er, JEAN CAPART, BENEDETTO CROCE, JOHN Dewey, C. G. JunG, GILBERT 
Morray, Gunnar Myrpat, Pitter Sorokin, and Epwarp L. THornpike. On 
the editorial committee, America is represented by C. E. Merriam and J. Craia 
LaDriére; the latter being in charge of the section on General Literature. 
Tuomas Munro, Editor of the Journal of Aesthetics, has accepted an invitation 
to take charge of the newly established section on Aesthetics in Zrasmus. 

“The articles are written in English, French and German; the topics suggest 
a universal horizon. It is to be hoped that the periodical will find proper re- 
sponse among the cultured readers of Europe and America. Manuscripts, com- 
munications, and business correspondence should be addressed: Erasmus-Secre- 
tariate, 13 Rue Caroly, Brussels, Belgium. The subscription rate per year in the 
U.S. A. is twelve dollars ($12.00).” 


ITaLy 


Good news from Italy comes in several notes from our President, KATHARINE 
Gitpert. In the spring, she mentioned briefly having seen Benedetto Croce 


and Lionello Venturi, and added: “I have been going to luncheons and dinners 
and seeing a great many interesting people, and gave my ‘lecture’ finally in an 
old palace in Rome. It is all like being in another world. One sees where the 
bombs fell near the Old Bridge here in Florence. It destroyed a good many new 
buildings that had concealed some old towers, and now these old towers stand up 
like people risen from the dead.” 

In June, Mrs. Gilbert wrote to the Editor from Florence as follows, about her 
adventures as a good-will ambassador among the philosophers of Italy: “I called 
on Croce April 2nd. As I approached Casa Croce, an old palace in the thick of a 
Naples net-work of ways, shops and churches, even a chance passer-by was able 
to direct my steps. Once within the court-yard I climbed three long flights of 
wide stairs and rang the bell at a Great Door of what has now become a Head- 
quarters of Italian humanistic studies. Croce came to me in a few minutes in 
one of the series of rooms that constitute his impressive library—a library he has 
opened freely to all serious students. His manner was friendly, direct and full 
of quick changes from humor to gravity. As head of the Liberal Party in Italy 
he even in his 82nd year travels to Rome and other cities speaking and advising. 
He was characteristically cordial about our American Society for Aesthetics and 
our Journal and has let me have for the latter a brief critical study of Dewey’s 
aesthetics. He also suggests that we reprint his most recent statement on the 
‘death of art in Hegel’ in response to a mistaken interpretation recently appearing 
in our pages. In America we fail to realize, I think, how rich in aspects 
and stages Croce’s philosophy is. In Italy almost every intellectual places him- 
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self somehow in relation to this powerful incarnated stream of ideas. An inter- 
esting article by Manlio Pirrone, Jl Problema dell’ Arte nell’ultima Fase della Filo- 
sofia Crociana, appearing in 1942 in the Publications of the Royal Institute of 
Philosophical Studies, not only records an early Herbartian phase but a final 
historical one with a primary document: La Poesia (1935). A recent number of 
La Rassegna d’Italia (March 1946) contains 36 brief essays on facets of his life 
and thought. Croce himself showed me with justifiable pride and pleasure the 
beautiful edition of Baumgarten’s Aesthetics issued and presented to him on his 
80th birthday. 

“Tn Rome, Santayana, still handsome and charming, received me with simple 
kindliness in his peaceful quarters at the Hospital of the Blue Sisters, located next 
door to that sharply contrasting chamber of frescoed infernos, 8. Stefano Ro- 
tondo. Stirred by the events of the last war, Santayana feels for the first time an 
impulsion to speak on politics. So he spends about three hours a day composing 
a book to be called Dominions and Powers. As we talked of his American years 
and his Sense of Beauty he said the latter was actually put in print to satisfy the 
demand that an aspiring University teacher publish. He also spoke of the weak 
and borrowed character of his observations on music. 

“In Rome also, I spent a stimulating three hours at the home of Lionello Ven- 
turi, now a valiant champion of creative art in America. We scarcely appreciate 
ourselves, he said, the high quality of the work of John Marin. It is his opinion 
that the best American art combines felicitously a sense of reality with skill in ab- 
straction. Sometimes accused by his young Italian students of loss of contact 
with Italy’s new spirit, he replies that youth and growth in art now belong pecu- 
liarly to America, where he has lived and to which he often returns. He told me 
of two important artists now working in Italy, Morandi and De Pisis, and 
through his introduction I spent a happy afternoon viewing the best private col- 
lection of Morandi’s serene canvases. 

“Under the very friendly and skillful management of U.S.LS., the cultural 
and information sub-division of our State Department’s representation in Italy, 
I have twice given a survey of certain recent philosophical tendencies and pub- 
lications in America. In Rome the Italian rendering was well done by Professor 
Giovanna Dompé, author of the articles on the history of costume in the Italian 
Encyclopedia. Cultivated Italians have at the moment the keenest interest in 
the ideas current in America and try to get behind the somewhat vulgar surface 
of our mass-media presentations. The characteristic hospitality of these Italians 
is framed in the words: ‘Come and see my library.’ Arrigo Levasti, director of 
the American Library in Florence and sympathetic scholar in the field of medieval 
religious thought, Mario Rossi, author of a recent two-volume work on English 
aesthetics in the eighteenth century, and’ Federico Ghisi, known for his researches 
in the carnival and festival music of the Renaissance, have thus exchanged refer- 
ences and ideas with me. Giusta Nicco Fasola, author of Nicola Pisano, Orienta- 
menti sulla Fermazione del Gusto Italiano, (1941) had discussed with me her ap- 
praisal of several American aestheticians (Boas, Pepper, Greene, Mather) in her 
recent (1947) acute Della Critica. 

“Through the courtesy of Cesare Fasola, librarian of the Uffizi, I was conducted 
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through that gallery to see how it is being reconstructed: the dusty masons re- 
pairing floors and ceilings, building a new entrance out of the remains of the old 
subterranean church; on the other hand, providing modern illumination for some 
of the darker rooms. ‘The Birth of Venus’ and ‘Spring’ are hung; but Cimabue 
and Giotto are still leaning against packing boxes in the subterranean quarters. 
I have been to the Uffizi work-shop where Ghiberti’s doors are recovering their 
prehistoric yellow gold. Again the interest is in viewing what is essentially a 
Renaissance work-shop in operation. 

“In spite of the acute economic and political tension existing in Italy, the 
serious visitor, interested in Italy’s cultural wealth, finds libraries, exhibitions, 
concerts, if possible, more abundantly available than ever. The Palio of Siena 
was given early this year in honor of the 300th anniversary of Santa Caterina. 
While I was in Siena I made an excursion to the near-by beautiful Villa Solaia 
of Leone Vivante, who is about to issue a study of English poetry. Wesat on his 
terrace overlooking the farms and country-side around Siena and discussed and 
read to each other the poems of Blake and Hopkins.” 


From Prof. ANTronio BANFI, whose address is C. Magenta 50, Milano, have 
come recent issues of Studi Filosofici, Rivista Trimestrale di Filosofia Contempor- 
anea. Prof. Banfi also encloses a reprint of his article, L’Esperienza estetica e la 
vita dell’arte, from the Studi Filosofici, anno 1 No. 4 (Dec. 1940), pp. 353-387. 
It contains sections on Il pensiero estetica; L’idea di esteticita; L’esperienza este- 
tica; Il mondo dell’arte; L’opera d’arte; L’arte e la cultura. The issue for July— 


December (Anno VII No. 3-4) includes “La struttura problematica dal mondo 
estetica,”’ by Miro Martini, and “‘Arte e problematismo,” by D. Formaggio. A 
foreign subscription costs 2000 lire. We learn from recent visitors to Italy that, 
largely through Prof. Banfi’s initiative, the Universita degli Studi di Milano is 
again playing a most active part in aesthetics and philosophy. Through his good 
offices, the Journal of Aesthetics is going also to the university libraries of Torino, 
Pavia, Padova, Bologna, Genova, Firenze, Roma, Napoli, Palermo, and Perugia. 
In a recent letter, he requests books on aesthetics for review in the Studi Filoso- 
fici, and expresses a desire to bring American work on this subject to the attention 
of Italian students. The address of Studi Filosofici is Libreria Cantoni Editrice, 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele 6, Milano. 


FRANCE 


On going to press, we had not yet received the expected first issues of the Revue 
d’esthétique. But a cordial note from Etienne Souriau promised an article for 
the Journal. Shortly afterward came an announcement of the May meeting of 
the Société Francaise d’Esthétique, at the Sorbonne. Paul Arnold spoke on 
Thédtre d’ élite et thédtre populaire, and his remarks were summarized as follows: 
“Deux sortes de théAtres sont en train de s’affirmer et semblent devoir s’imposer 
4 l’avenir: l’une, d’orientation le plus souvent poétique et s’adressant & un public 
de plus en plus raffiné et peu nombreux; |’autre, d’orientation le plus souvent poli- 
tique, cherchant 4 s’adresser aux grandes masses populaires. Cette scission pro- 
vient vraisemblablement dans l’un et l’autre cas d’une méconnaissance partielle 
de l’essence du théAtre qui, par dela les exercices littéraires et les passions de 
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l’actualité, sans toutefois rien abandonner de la richesse acquise, propose, dans 
le domaine des sentiments bien plus que dans celui des idées, une vision largement 
humaine, sensible ou pathétique, constamment synthétique et concréte, mais 
poétiquement transposée.”’ 

Dantet Catton Ricu, director of the Chicago Art Institute, is on the advisory 
committee of the newly established American Institute of France. The Institute 
will function as a liaison body for the exchange of qualified students and scholars 
between the United States and France. Students will be aided to study in appro- 
priate institutions, and to secure academic credit for their work. French culture 
and fine arts are among the subjects available. Headquarters are at 25 East 
64th St., New York City. 


GERMANY 


During the spring, the Editor was happy to receive several communications 
from Max Dessorr, including an article entitled Ueber das Betrachten der Bild- 
werke. This is now being translated, and will be published in the next issue of 
the Journal. It was pleasant to hear of his delight on learning that the work to 
which he had devoted his life was now being carried on in the United States. 

Our last letter from Dessoir read in part as follows (translated): “Just after 
I had sent you a manuscript on The Contemplation of Plastic Art and a personal 
letter, the March issue of your Journal reached me. I felt great pleasure in look- 
ing through it. Now at last I can form an idea of your Journal and of your 
Society. From it I discover how much of the whole field you include and how 
thoroughly you treat it. I know many of your colleagues, partly from their writ- 
ings, partly from letters, partly from personal meetings. More than forty years 
ago when I sought to organize endeavors in the field of aesthetics and the theory 
of the arts, the great fact of art in all its diversity stood in the center of my efforts. 
It seemed and seems to me that all of us, since we love and understand art, must 
guard ourselves against two misunderstandings: we must neither aestheticize nor 
historicize art. Art does not reveal itself in its full richness to a merely aesthetic 
observation nor to an exclusively historical interpretation. In your circle, Dr. 
Munro, I see men and women at work who have similar views. I read that a 
Société Francaise d’Esthétique is blooming anew in Paris, and it is with shame and 
sorrow that I must say that in present-day Germany only insignificant beginnings 
can be discovered. It makes me really happy tosee new departures in aesthetics. 
I am deeply indebted to you and Prof. Kuhn for remembering me so kindly.” 

Just before going to press in July, we received the distressing news of Dessoir’s 
serious illness, together with a touching account of his interest in the Journal of 
Aesthetics. This letter was written in German by his friend, Pror. Dr. Rern- 
HARD SCHANTZ, whose address is (16) K6énigstein im Taunus, Theresenstrasse 11; 
Hessen, U.S.-Zone, Germany. 

“As a result of a great personal disturbance, Prof. Max Dessoir has suffered a 
serious nervous breakdown, which completely upset him physically as well as 
mentally. He has been confined to his bed for more than ten days now, and thus 
far has not been in a condition to dictate a letter. For this reason; he has com- 
missioned me, as his scholarly co-worker, to write to you for him. 

“In the days before his collapse, Prof. Dessoir was especially occupied with the 
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issues of the Journal of Aesthetics which he had received, especially with the things 
you had written. On his desk I found the beginning of a letter directed to you. 
It said: 


‘Dear Dr. Munro: Permit me this familiar form of address. Since I have read your 
speech! beginning with a quotation from Emerson, you are as close to me humanly as if I 
had known you personally for years... .’ 


“Further, there were scraps of paper with a few notes on your publications, 
which I reproduce herewith: 


‘Munro is right in distinguishing between form as an arrangement of parts and that 
which is signified or represented. The most difficult problem lies in the reciprocal efiect 
of the two factors. It is all the more difficult since we must not lose sight of the normative 
aspects, whether the relation between form and content is in each case the right one. Hegel 
once said of the world order, that in it ‘‘no particle could go astray without changing every- 
thing’’. The same is true in the cosmos of the good work of art; if it is a master-work, then 
it is a system of relationships in which nothing can be lacking and to which nothing can be 
added. In this, the beauty of nature offers the best model. 

‘It seems to me that the worst obstacle to the formation of aesthetic types and styles, of 
which you speak most enlighteningly, is that, with a broader interpretation of these con- 
cepts, they make less and less use of the actual features of individual objects, while with a 
narrower one, on the other hand, they lose their methodological value. The point 
is whether the aesthetician starts with an ideal concept and tries to rediscover it in the 
individual forms, or whether he works his way from observation of individual facts to the 
whole.’ 


On another scrap it says: 


‘Munro: The Americans start from the requirements in their social environment and 
try to create works of art and possibilities of instruction from what is closest to them. We 
Germans with our long history, with a continuous tradition, with a rather clearly defined 
class of academically trained artists and scholars, were accustomed to work otherwise. So 
much is now destroyed, that we must begin completely anew in hundreds of places. There- 
fore we can and should learn a great deal from over there. On the other hand, so many of 
our best minds have reached the USA, that they will develop a blessed fruitfulness for the 
welfare of all human culture. When I read the news of the founding and development of 
the American Society for Aesthetics, I met so many familiar names that I was overwhelmed 
by a sense of kinship. Because of my advanced age, I myself will not be able to follow the 
further advance of this scholarly work much longer, but it makes me very happy that I 
have learned of it at all.’ 


“On May 5, Prof. Dessoir sent to you, Dr. Munro, the manuscript of his article 
on ‘The Contemplation of Plastic Art’ and a personal letter, which was followed 
by another personal letter on May 6, after he had received the March issue of 
your Journal. The essay mentioned was originally somewhat more extensive, 
but Prof. Dessoir at first left out the last part because he thought, before seeing 
the Journal of Aesthetics, which had not yet reached him at that time, that his 
final statements would not be properly understood by most American readers. 
However he enclosed it (the concluding part) in a letter to Prof. Helmut Kuhn on 
May 17, and told him that he would alsosend it toyou. Asaresult of his sudden 


1 “Society and Solitude in Aesthetics’. Journal of Aesthetics, September 1945, p. 32. 
(Ed.) 
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illness he could not do so; I am following Prof. Dessoir’s intention and enclosing 
a copy herewith. 

“Prof. Dessoir—and all of us with him—hopes that he will soon be well enough 
to write to you himself in detail. Until then I ask you, Dr. Munro, to be satis- 
fied with these lines from me as Prof. Dessoir’s scholarly co-worker. I may add 
that I too am following the endeavors of your Society with the greatest personal 
interest, and, as a former student of Prof. Dessoir’s, have made his teachings on 
aesthetics and the general science of art the foundation of my own ideas.” 





P.S.: As proof is being corrected, the news has just arrived of Dessorr’s death 
on July 19th, at the age of eighty. 





From Germany’s other leading pre-war aesthetician, Ricoarp M@LLER-FREI- 
ENFELS, this welcome letter to the Editor (in German) has just arrived. (His 
address in Berlin is Ihnestrasse 38, Berlin-Dahlem). 

“Your kind letter of May 15 reached me today by airmail, which at present is 
not yet open to us Germans, although I hope that gradually our letters also will 
travel this way. I am really moved by your warmhearted interest and thank 
you in advance for the promised Care-package. I will try to convert the energies 
deriving from it into aesthetic ideas of as great significance as possible. That I 
can write to you in German will ease the correspondence, since I write consider- 
ably better German than English. 

“In the correspondence with you I see a dove which presages future peace, 
although there are few signs of it in the political heaven. To be sure, there is 
very pleasant collaboration here in Dahlem with the American scholars who are 
working at Headquarters, as, in general, we gratefully acknowledge America’s 
good intentions. 

“You ask about the condition of our science. Unfortunately, a great number 
of just the best aestheticians have emigrated or died. M. Geiger, E. Utitz, E. 
Cassirer and many others who were also my friends are no longer alive. The 
scholars of the younger generation are at present condemned to inactivity, since 
most of them were forced to enter the Nazi party. Although, as I know from 
hundreds of confidential conversations, they were not Nazis in their way of 
thinking, but hated and despised Hitler and suffered deeply under Naziism, they 
have not yet been de-Nazified, which often takes a very long time, and therefore 
they are kept from science. Many also are still in Russian captivity. Thus we 
cannot organize much at present, especially since everyone has to struggle hard 
with outward difficulties. 

“On the other hand, the activity at the University, where I have my former 
position again, is very gratifying. It may surprise you, but it is true, that I have 
never had such an interested and grateful public at my lectures as these students 
who have the war behind them. But it has made them older and riper; they 
want to make up for what they lost in the field, and to supply through spiritual 
values what life does not offer them. Profoundly disillusioned by the false politi- 
cal ideals with which Hitlerism poisoned their youth, they are seeking a psychic 
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stability in work and in philosophical studies. What appears to American ob- 
servers as political indifference is only deep disillusionment and the will to find, 
in fields which lie far from politics, a worthwhile meaning for living. Though 
politicians may deplore the fact, for us scholars at the universities, this inward 
self-communion is something very beautiful, and gives meaning and satisfaction 
to our activity. 

“You ask further about the present position of aesthetics in Germany. True, 
there is a very lively interest in music, theater, and art galleries, but unfortun- 
ately books can hardly be printed because there is no paper. Many of 
my colleagues have done a great deal quietly in the years of forced inactivity, but 
paper is lacking. I have a number of books ready for the press, but paper is not 
granted. If scientific books were to apear again today, they would sell quickly, 
for, happily, the public is as hungry for spiritual values as for bread and 
cigarettes. One of my publishers said that if we had paper he would bring out 
every philosophical book today in a 20,000 edition, and he had no doubt that 
they would all be sold quickly. Thus one is in a tragi-comic position as an 
author: even with aesthetics one could earn a great deal of money, but the lack 
of paper prevents it. However, the pain of it is borne with philosophic silence 
since, if this dream of gold were fulfilled, taxes would take 95% of it. Nor could 
one buy anything with the money, since (you will perhaps smile at this) even 
aesthetics books can be bought only on the black market, and even there only for 
American cigarettes. One or two Camels today cost as much as the most beauti- 
ful books of Miiller-Freienfels used to. And I often receive inquiries of that sort 
about them, but I no longer have my own books. You see, Dr. Munro, life has 
become something of a paradox! 

“At this time I have three works on aesthetics finished. The first is called: 
Making the Invisible Visible: Images and Symbols in Art, Religion and Philosophy. 
The book is based on the idea that since time began, men have never wanted to 
mirror the existing world in their images, but have wanted to create something 
which actually is not, or is only partially, visible. In every good image, the world 
is more richly, deeply and greatly seen than it shows itself to the average man. 
To understand works of art means to observe, not their conformity with reality, 
but rather those spiritual values which the artist makes visible in them. All 
religious pictures especially are attempts to give form to the invisible; and even 
science and philosophy make use of images and symbols in order to make clear, 
in the mental sense, the real facts which cannot be seen in the usual sense. 

“Another book, which I wrote to cheer myself in the gloomy Nazi period, is a 
Philosophy of Laughter and Smiling. In it, I give a psychological theory of the 
comic and of humor, especially of comedy and caricature. In the explanation 
of laughter I follow to a great degree the theory of emotion of my honored teacher 
William James. 

“‘A third book is almost finished: The Symphony of the World. It moves along 
the borders between aesthetics and metaphysics, but has strong empirical founda- 
tion. It starts from a theory of time and shows that it is music which has de- 
veloped a whole host of very subtle concepts and categories to which little atten- 
tion is paid otherwise. Among these I include: measure, rhythm, periodicity, 
melody, harmony, variation, canon, fugue, etc. Now it is shown that the whole 
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world of events, as it is shown in astronomy, biology, and the historical sciences, 
may also be observed under these musical concepts. In all these fields rhythm, 
measure, periodicity, as well as variations of the same themes, and canon- and 
fugue-like phenomena, are pointed out. Fantastic as it may at first seem, I my- 
self am astonished by the fruitfulness of the idea and by the ease with which 
the musical concepts may be carried over to the most varied sciences. 

“T hope that in the not too distant future, the exchange of packages with 
America will be opened again and that I will then not only receive your publica- 
tion but that, as a slight return for the promised Care-package, I will be able to 
send you also one of these books which, it is to be hoped, will then be in print. 
For today, I thank you most heartily for your kind thoughts and greet you 
heartily.” 


WoLrFGANnG Srecuow sends the good news that Emi Urrrz is alive, living in 
Prague, and has been invited to lecture at Halle. Stechow is visiting Holland 
and Switzerland this fall. 

Van Meter Ames informs us that Hetmut Kun “has organized aid for 500 
German families, and is especially concerned about those of the resistance move- 
ment, and children. The need is appalling, and in other countries too.” 


ALEXANDER Dorner of Brown University writes to recommend the Hudson 
Shipping Co. for sending food parcels to European scholars. Its address is 15 
West 49th St., New York 19, N. Y. “If you pay $1.00 more for cable service,” 


he adds, “they will send it directly from their own faod stock pile in Europe. 
The price for the parcel is $8.80 (plus $1.00). It contains 2 pounds of butter, 
2 pounds of steak and 2 pounds of bacon.” 


Epovarp Ropit!, a member of the A.S.A. and contributor to the Journal, sends 
this challenging letter from Berlin. His address is OMGUS Liaison and Protocol, 
APO 742, Postmaster, New York. May his call for more specific articles bear 
fruit! 

“Thanks,” he says, “for the two copies of the Journal, which reached me safely 
last week. . . . The Journal, I see, asks for criticism of its general contents. My 
tendency to err perhaps by being too specific makes me find the Journal, for my 
tastes, too general. Vol. IV, no. 4, for instance, contains too much general dis- 
cussion or ‘sounding off’ for my tastes. Hiler is interesting: the ‘sounding off’ 
of an artist. Isenberg, I find, is very general, though he does progress, somewhat 
tangentially, from a specific opening. Professor Pepper, again, is very general; 
and Morris and Gilbert too. I would prefer a more judicious dosing of the specific 
and the general, of analysis of fact and of analysis of opinion. But then, for one 
factual or specific paper, I know, you surely receive ten general or ‘opinion’ ones. 
I would also enjoy more solid art and music criticism. Something on jazz, for 
instance, on the lines of the Rudi Blech book published by Knopf. Or a study 
of Arnold Schoenberg’s Harmony as illustrated and contradicted in his work. 
The French literary journal L’Arche, by the way, has recently published some 
excellent studies in musical aesthetics by a young French writer called Leibowitz. 

“T may, in about a year, send you a rather monumental essay on Dante’s 
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aesthetics. Both this enclosed essay and the Dante essay are part of a series, on 
mediaeval aesthetics, of which the first appeared in the Ist issue of the revived 
American Bookman. A foot-note to the Dante essay I have just completed ex- 
panding into a full-length study which will be published now in Modern Philology 
(University of Chicago). The series also includes a study of Provengal gram- 
mars, as treatises of aesthetics, which I am now completing among these ruins 
of Berlin. 

“T expect to return to the States in 1948—when my Oscar Wilde book will have 
been published in the New Directions Makers of Modern Literature series. I 
hope then to settle down for a while in California and devote all my time, for a 
year or two, to writing. On my way out West, I hope to stop in Cleveland and 
see your museum, about which I heard a lot in my childhood from Mr. Halle who, 
as an art-collector, was a great friend of my father and used to travel around 
Europe with my father collecting X VIIIth century French art.” 


AUSTRIA 


Dr. FERDINAND EckHarnt writes in English as follows from Vienna, where his 
address is Wien, I, Burgring 5, Kunsthistorisches Museum. “I am just erecting 
at the Vienna Art Museum under the suggestion of our General-Director Hofrat 
Alfred Stix a department of education. As the American Museums have done 
so much in this direction I wish I could get in contact with you. I would be very 
thankful to you if you could send me as far as possible material on this theme: 
newspapers, magazines, publications, catalogues, programs a.s.o. Who are the 
personalities who are especially working in this field? Which are the most im- 
portant publications about this matter? Iam sorry to say we have still nothing 
here about this. 

“Will you be so kind to send me all material you have got by hand? Those 
which would be more or less expensive I would try to get through help of a sci- 
entific society, as we have no money in dollars for this very purpose. If I even 
can do something for you in Vienna, I would be glad to doit. Would you be in- 
terested about our work going on here? I would be delighted to communicate 
it to you. 

“May I thank you in advance for all trouble, and may I ask you to avoid any 
loss of time to answer c.o. Mr. Denby, State Department of the U.S.A., Vienna 
IX, Boltzmanngasse 16.” 

The Editor has sent some information to Dr. Eckhardt, and suggests that 
others interested in art museum education do likewise. 


HuNGARY 


Sanpor BAUMGARTEN writes again, in English, on paper with the letterhead 
“III International Congress of Aesthetics 1940. Budapest 4, Postafidk 100.” 
His letter is dated May 20, and we have no way of knowing how subsequent politi- 
cal events may have affected his plans. But certainly, whenever the next inter- 
national congress on aesthetics is held, Dr. Baumgarten will be among its most 
active supporters if it is humanly possible. ‘I read with much interest,” he says, 
“the Baroque number of your Journal. I myself felt rather at home in this mat- 
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ter as many years ago my thesis of the Ecole du Louvre tried to make out the 
aesthetic portrait of a baroque artist, of Pierre Legros, a French sculptor living in 
Rome. 

“T at once wrote two notices about your Journal and the critics who collabora- 
ted on it. The first will be published by the Revue d’Histoire Comparée, which 
is the organ / in French / of the Hungarian Historical Institute. The second 
notice will be printed by the Athenaeum, organ of the Hung. Philosophical 
Society. You can easily find somebody—perhaps Mr. Reményi whom you men- 
tioned in your letter—to translate it for your convenience. Both of these num- 
bers will be sent to you as soon as they are out, in early summer I suppose. 

“At that time I myself shall, most probably, be far away. The Hungarian 
government wishes to send me to Portugal, that I shall act there as an ‘attaché 
culturel’. I do not know how long I shall stay there; maybe only till 
Xmas, maybe for years as a visiting professor at the University of Lisbon. Once 
in Lisbon I shall let you know my address, and perhaps I can be useful to the 
American Society for Aesthetics in some way. As for Budapest—if you do not 
object—I shall ask a friend to serve as a correspondent, to send dates of bib- 
liography etc... . 

“Going through Paris I shall not fail to meet M. Lalo and arrange with him the 
plans—maybe—of a future Congress. We shall have much to speak about! 
Poor Monsieur Victor Basch! 

“With kindest regards, and the hope of hearing from you in Lisbon, . . .” 


POLAND 


This letter, dated June 25th and written in English, is from Dr. Mieczystaw 
Watts. His address is Narutowicza 107, LédéZ. ‘Only last week I have re- 
ceived your letter of January 17th. At the same time I have got the March 1947 
issue of the Journal of Aesthetics with the note on page 242. I am delighted that 
my proposal has been accepted. I shall compile a brief selective bibliography of 
the most important books and articles on aesthetics published in Poland in the 
past (I shall confine myself to 20-30 titles). I shall also send you once or twice 
a year a list of the important books and articles which have been published during 
the previous year. 

“You ask me to give you a brief description of cultural conditions in Poland. 
These conditions are now far from being normal. Our losses in scholars and 
artists have been enormous. A large part of the school-buildings, laboratories, 
studios have been destroyed. The conditions of life are also rather hard. There 
is a shortage of lodgings, especially in the large towns. Our scholars and under- 
graduates badly need books and periodicals, our painters need colors, and our 
musicians suffer from lack of notes and instruments. But we have a strong will 
to rebuild our country and its intellectual and artistic life. Warsaw, the capital 
| of Poland, a desert in 1945, is to-day again, in spite of its ruins, a great city throb- 
| bing with life. We have again three larger universities (in Cracow, Warsaw, and 
| Lédé) and five smaller ones and two academies of Fine Arts (in Cracow and War- 
saw). Our undergraduates are eager to learn. The Fine Arts are hampered by 
the present conditions, but the literary life is flourishing. In spite of the shortage 
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of paper there appear many books, and the literary periodicals have considerable 
impressions. 

“You ask me also to send you some details about myself. I was born in War- 
saw in 1895. I studied philosophy and history of Art at the Universities 
of Heidelberg and Warsaw, and took my degree in 1921. I was for many years 
art critic of various Polish periodicals. In 1939 I fought against the Germans. 
I became, after the capitulation of Warsaw, prisoner-of-war and spent five and a 
half years in the German captivity. In 19451 returned to Warsaw and worked 
in the Polish Ministry of Culture and Art as the chief of the Section for Co-opera- 
tion with Abroad. In the same year I was offered the chair of Aesthetics at the 
University of Lédé% which I am filling now. My writings include papers on 
Aesthetics and Science of Art and studies on modern Polish painting. I labored 
for many years on a book on Self-portrait (in the visual arts), but all my materials 
were destroyed during the War, I try now to write the book for the second time. 
At the University of Lédé I have held till now the following courses: (1) Intro- 
duction to Aesthetics. (2) General Science of Art. (3) History of Aesthetics. 
(4) Some Problems connected with the Self-portrait. 

“In November 1946 I was for some weeks in London and there Mr. Herbert 
Read offered me the June 1946 issue of the ‘Journal of Aesthetics’. I was eager 
to get into touch with you and having returned home wrote to you and to Dr. 
Schoen. Meanwhile I have got from you the December 1946 and the March 1947 
issue of the Journal. I am much obliged to youforthem. I have been particu- 
larly glad to receive the special issue on Baroque style in various arts; I have been 


interested in this problem for a long time and I intend in the next year to hold a 
course on the various concepts of the Baroque.” 


ENGLAND 


Dr. Wallis’s mention of HERBERT ReaD prompts us to thank the latter in print 
for his many kindnesses in bringing the Journal to the attention of British 
scholars. It is now available in a number of university libraries in England and 
Scotland. We have been further pleased to receive manuscripts from several 
British writers, one of which (by Dr. Seddon) is published in this issue. Others 
are to follow. , 

Mr. Read’s own importance as a writer on theoretical problems in art and art 
education is receiving steadily wider recognition in the U.S. A. 

It gives us pleasure to quote the following bouquet for FrepERIcK 8. WicHT, 
from an English art authority: “Wight has a high reputation in this country in a 
small circle on account of his Goya article.” (Journal of Aesthetics, December 
1946). Our English readers, and others, will be equally interested in Wight’s 
article on Henry Moore, scheduled for the next issue. 

The London Times Literary Supplement, in reviewing our special Baroque issue 
for December 1946, remarks that ‘The five contributions are all of an authorita- 
tive stamp, though most of them are also a shade more portentous in manner 
than they need have been.” Let this be a warning to our authors to avoid por- 
tentousness! (Thanks to Jared 8. Moore for this clipping.) 
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SPAIN 


From Sr. J. Pure 1 CADAFALCH in Barcelona comes a beautifully printed copy 
of his paper on Lleis Historiques de la Vida dels Estils Arquitecténics. His address 
in Barcelona is Provenza 231. The paper, in Catalonian, deals with these topics: 
La receptivitat de Vespectador i l’estética objectiva; On es forma Vestil; L’estil i Ves- 
perit del temps; L’estil i Vespai; Els estils i el temps; Els factors de transformacié; La 
degeneracié de les formes; L’acte psicoldgic de la creacié. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
CarL THURSTON 


The death of Carl Thurston, on January 26, 1947, was a great loss to the cause 
of aesthetics. As a charter member of the American Society for Aesthetics and 
as a member of its Board of Trustees he gave generously of his time and energy 
to further the interests of the society. 

Carl Thurston was always concerned with the interpretation of the arts to the 
public, and he considered aesthetics as an important and necessary discipline for 
reaching this aim. His books, The Structure of Art, The Art of Looking at Pic- 
tures, his many articles and papers as well as the popular series, Enjoy Your 
Museum, which he edited, can all be seen as serving the goal of making the arts 
accessible and understandable to the audience. As a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Pasadena Art Institute he was able to put some of his plans and 
ideas successfully into practice. 

Carl Thurston’s work and example were of invaluable assistance in building up 
the Pacific Coast Division of the American Society for Aesthetics; he was one of 
the founders of the division, and in addition to organizing many of its meetings 
he contributed a great number of stimulating papers to the meetings and discus- 
sions. His untiring work for the ideas for which he stood and the uncompromising 
sincerity with which he strove to establish those ideas gained him the admiration 
of all who met him and the friendship of those who came to know him. Those 
of us who worked with Carl Thurston shall miss his wise counsel, his generous 
help and his sincere friendship. 

HetMuT HUNGERLAND 


Lester D. Loneman, who contributes an article to this issue, has aroused much 
interest and some local controversy with his ‘“Third Summer Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Art” at the University of lowa. Leaning strongly toward surrealism, 
abstraction, and non-objectivism, it assembles a striking selection of these trends 
for mid-western students to ponder. 

In his Foreword to the catalogue, Prof. Longman writes, in part: ““Those who 
watch Paris for new ideas were sadly disillusioned by the recent exhibition of 
contemporary French painting at the Whitney Museum. The younger French 
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artists are eclectic and uninspired, content with a diligent repetition of certain 
memorable phrases from Picasso, Matisse, Rouault, and other fertile minds of 
the older generation. If the exhibition represented their best work, let us hope 
the deterioration is curable and will not result in demoralization and atrophy. 
At present the United States is producing a large quantity of creditable painting. 
We may be ready to export ideas. One major reason, of course, is that for the 
past decade we have attracted talented foreign artists to our shores as France did 
for over a century. Since creative artists always seek freedom, perhaps this 
good fortune will continue. . . . 

“The past twelve months seem to have been devoted to stabilizing the new 
equilibrium. In the process a clarification of issues is taking place. The avant- 
garde, concerned with the area of surrealistic abstraction, no longer seems shock- 
ing, and one is better able to evaluate the scope of its contribution and its promise 
for the future. Its concepts are wearing a little thin in places, but it is not yet 
seriously challenged. In this connection Matta still seems to be of central im- 
portance, as indicated last summer. Geometric abstraction, which had such a 
long career, seems increasingly passé; and even its former devotees have re- 
nounced it in most cases for more evocative surrealistic forms. Other modes of 
expression attract approximately the same following as in 1946. 

“Occasionally one hears the prophecy that painting will swing back to tradi- 
tional, innocuous representation. This could occur in the form of a cultural 
retreat reflecting current political conservatism, but at the moment it seems un- 
likely without actual coercion by reactionaries outside the field of art. There 
is evidence, unfortunately, that even this can happen here as it did in Germany 
unless we have the zeal and energy to prevent it. The incident of the State De- 
partment exhibition portends intolerance. It is folly to underestimate the inso- 
lence of cultural bigotry. 

“On the other hand, some predict the free discovery of original forms of more 
representational nature than those which have been exciting experimental artists 
in recent months. This would be quite different from reaction, for there is no 
reason to link the concept of progress with the fortunes of abstraction. Indeed 
there is no significant distinction between the representational and the abstract, 
for all art of consequence is both at once. Since there is no clear evidence of any 
such development on a wide front, these speculations presumably reflect a grow- 
ing impatience with the vogue for precious little sensations. They disclose an 
appetite for more complex and monumental statements, involving more respon- 
sible concepts, for a strategy employing more of the resources of three-dimen- 
sional design and more of the elements of visual reality. These are components 
of painting which are always at the disposal of artists who accept an obligation 
to make use of them. Pictorial expression in the domain of the experimental, 
however intriguing, is now often so fragmentary and casual, so mannered or so 
esoteric, that an ambition for greater richness of form and profundity of content 
is neither surprising nor unreasonable, and most lovers of art would be glad to 
see on the horizon progressive artists who will make the attempt to achieve this 
in larger measure.” 
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Two papers read at the Chicago meeting of the A.S.A., in September 1949, 
appeared in the College Art Journal for Spring 1947. These were DanreL Carron 
Ricu’s ‘‘Aesthetic Theory for Museum Curators” and THomas Munro’s “Aes- 
thetics and the Art Museum.” Witi1am M. MIuiken contributed ‘The 
Museum’s Responsibility to the Future” in that issue. Wotreane Stecnow’s 
article on ‘‘Art Studies during the War,” in the College Art Journal for Summer 
1947, discusses among other developments the work of the American Society for 
Aesthetics and the Journal of Aesthetics. 


Marcaret Marcus of the Cleveland Museum of Art writes as follows to the 
Editor: “I found the Selective Current Bibliography in a recent number of the 
Journal most valuable, and trust it will continue. I wonder whether a separate 
section on the increasing number of psychoanalytical studies of the arts would be 
as helpful or interesting to others as to me. 

“In it could go: Sachs, The Creative Unconscious, Sci-Art Publishers, Cam- 
bridge, 1942. Harry B. Lee, ‘A Theory Concerning Free Creation in the 
Inventive Arts,’ Psychiatry, vol. 3, no. 2, May 1940; ‘A Critique of the Theory 
of Sublimation,’ Psychiatry, vol. 2, no. 2, May 1939. Frederick Wight, ‘The 
Revulsions of Goya,’ Journal of Aesthetics, vol. V, no. 1, Sept. 1946; ‘Picasso and 
the Unconscious,’ Psychoanalytic Quarterly, April 1944. Daniel E. Schneider, 
‘A Psychoanalytical Approach to the Painting of Mare Chagall,’ College Art 
Journal, vol. VI, no. 2, Winter 1946. Harriet Janis, ‘Paintings as a Key to 
Psychoanalysis,’ Aris and Architecture, vol. 68, Feb. 1, 1946 (listed in the Cur- 
rent Bibliography under Visual Arts).” 


Van METER AEs is to be visiting professor of philosophy for 1947-48 at the 
University of Hawaii, while Prof. Charles A. Moore is in India. “I am glad to 
say,’’ he writes, “that the Rockefeller Foundation has extended the grant in aid 
for me to study in France so that I can now go in 1948 after returning from 
Hawaii.” 


We announce with deep regret the death of Pror. A. Pattie McMauon, 
valued member of the A.S.A. and author of several books on aesthetics—most 
recently, Preface to an American Philosophy of Art. 


Hvuco LeIcuTentritr’s article on “Aesthetic Ideas as the Basis of Musical 
Styles” (Journal of Aesthetics, December 1945) is reprinted in American Thought 
1947, published by the Gresham Press, New York. The Editor recommends 
this volume of serious essays on various phases of American thinking. 


Henry D. AIKEN of Harvard University is assembling a group of New England 
members of the A.S.A. in October. Members in that region should keep him 
informed of their current addresses. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics held its spring meeting at the home of 
Prof. and Mrs. Frntey M. K. Foster on April 26th. Haritan W. Hamitton, 
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professor of English at Cleveland College of Western Reserve University, read 
a paper on “Keats’ ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’: a Study in Aesthetics.” 


BertraM Morris of Northwestern University writes regarding the first 
regional meeting of the A.S.A. in the Chicago area, held last winter: ‘Mrs. 
Moholy-Nagy gave an illustrated talk on the work of the Chicago Institute of 
Design, and Professor Eliseo Vivas of the University of Chicago spoke on “The 
Crisis in Aesthetic Theory.’ Fifteen members and guests joined in a general 
discussion. The group decided on an informal organization, appointing as its 
officers merely a program committee. Vivas and J. Carson Webster of the 
Art Department will be responsible for arranging the next two meetings on 
dates to be set by them, and to be communicated to the membership.” 


The Pacific Coast Division of the A.S.A. held its 5th annual meeting in Berkeley 
on May 10th and 11th, at the College Women’s Club. The program was as 
follows: Saturday Morning (J. Donald Young, Presiding): ‘Decorum and the 
Pathetick Style,’’ Brewster Rogerson; ‘‘Aristocracy and Art Criticism (Ortega’s 
Theory of Dehumanization of Art),”? Manuel Olguin. Saturday Afternoon 
(Curt J. Ducasse, Presiding): ‘Sacred Cows in the Psychology of Music,” Paul 
R. Farnsworth; “On the so-called Crisis in Criticism,” Abraham Kaplan; “Some 
Comments on ‘Cultural Integration,’ ”’ Helmut Hungerland. Sunday Afternoon 
(Helmut Hungerland, Presiding): Panel Discussion: “Should Art have a Social 
Function?” Josephine Miles, Isabel C. Hungerland, Donald Weeks, A. Torres- 
Rioseco. 


Ray FAULKNER, new executive head of the Department of Art at Stanford 
University, sends this note about developments there: “The Department of 
Art at Stanford University has been reorganized this year to include the Thomas 
Welton Stanford Art Gallery, the Stanford Museum, and the instructional 
program in art. This change makes possible an integrated program of teaching, 
exhibition, and museum facilities. Plans are under way to increase the offering 
in architectural and industrial design and historical studies. The Art Gallery 
has a series of varied, temporary exhibitions, and a permanent display of the 
Leventritt collection of Oriental and European art. The Museum, now closed 
for inventory, is being reorganized so that it will form an integral part of the 
instructional programs in art and other disciplines.” 


Ricuarp McKeon, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
served as U.S. adviser on UNESCO, resident in Paris, from January through 
March. 


CHARLES H. Sawyer is now director of the Division of the Arts at Yale Univer- 
sity, and dean of the Yale School of Fine Arts. 
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Heumourt A. Harzrexp is Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures at the 
Catholic University in Washington, D.C. He was a pupil of Karl Vossler. 

KartHarinE E, GItBert is Professor of Philosophy and Aesthetics at Duke Uni- 
versity. 

Ricwarp Seppon, A.R.C.A., is Staff Tutor in Fine Art at the University of Bir- 
mingham, England. 

Lester D. Loneman is head of the Art Department at Iowa State University. 

Witu1aM E. Henry is Research Associate of the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment at the University of Chicago, and Director of Research for Gartner 
and Bender, Publishers. 

Cari W. Conopit is a member of the Department of Humanistic and Social 
Studies at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Cuirrorp Amyx is a member of the Art Department at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

SoLomon FisHMaN is Assistant Professor of English at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Davip Rynin is Professor in the Public Speaking Department at the University 
of California in Berkeley. 

Epwarp N. Barnuart is Assistant Professor in the Public Speaking Department 
at the University of California in Berkeley. 

Lynn D. Poote has been a professional dancer, and is now Director of Public 
Relations at the Johns Hopkins University. His M.A. thesis at Western 
Reserve was on ‘Aesthetics of the Dance.” 

Cxar.es W. Huauss is Associate Professor of Music at Hunter College in New 
York. 

GrorcE Boas is Professor of Philosophy at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Austin Wricut is Professor of English at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Grorce D. Cutter is Instructor and Supervisor of Motion Picture Activities 
in the Educational Department at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

JosrPH RemMEnvy! is Associate Professor of English at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 


The purpose of the Society is to promote study, research, discussion, and 
publication in aesthetics. The term “aesthetics,” in this connection, is under- 
stood to include all studies of art and related types of experience from a phil- 
osophical, psychological, scientific, historical, critical, or educational point of 
view. The term “art’’ is understood to include all the arts. 
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